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U. S. RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


Not many years ago, buying rubber boots, arctics, 
overshoes, etc. was pretty much of a leap in the dark 
for the wearer. 


There was no dearth of good rubber footwear ; there 
were brand names as numerous as the stars in heaven; 
but there was no nationally advertised line of first- 
class, dependable goods for every outdoor worker. 


It remained for the double-team of Rubber Head- 
quarters and Advertising Headquarters to recognize 
the possibilities of a line of trustworthy rubber foot- 
wear for every purpose. Thus “U.S. Rubber Foot- 
wear,” with every pair bearing the U. S. Seal, set the 
standard of “U.S. Protection” which means comfort, 
economy and service. 


Instant popularity was the portion of “U.S.” and 
today they set at naught the snows of the Maine 
woods, the ooze of the Southland swamps, the mud 
of the Mississippi lowlands.and the sand and rocks 
of the rugged West. 


N.. Ws AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York. BosToNn CLEVELAND CHICAQU 
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1-8 of the Whole 
Pie is New York’s 


More than 12% of all the food sold at retail in the United 
States is marketed in the Metropolitan District. Practically 
the same thing may be said of clothing and many other 
necessities. Concentrated in this limited area is the 
greatest purchasing power in America. 


Interborough Subway and Elevated car card and poster advertising 
has solved the problem of reaching the vast population of Greater 
New York, for many prominent food producers. Their continued 
use of this medium is convincing evidence of its value. Consider 
the following names: 


Domino Sugar Hood River Apples 

. Yuban Coffee Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Aunt Jemima Flour Imperial Granum 
Walter Baker Chocolate Maillard’s Cocoa 
Del Monte Canned Goods National Biscuit Co. 
Foulds Spaghetti Nestle’s Food 
Franco-American Soups White Rose Tea 
Adolf Gobel’s Meats Shefhield Milk 
Grape Nuts and Postum Ward's Bread 
Beech-Nut Products Sunkist Oranges 


All of these, and many others, have found Interborough Subway and 
Elevated advertising a powerful factor in the sale of their products 
in the great New York market. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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The Consumer, the Advertiser and 
the Government 


When Will the Government Begin to Understand the Relation of Busi- 
ness to Advertising? 


An Authorized Interview by Douglas Emery, with 


Colonel Ned Arden Flood 


WO business men—both. of 

them connected with impor- 
tant organizations and both pos- 
sessed of national reputations for 
the breadth and soundness of their 
outlook on affairs—were walking 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington one beautiful evening 
a few: months ago on the way 
to their hotel. They had been 
present as witnesses at an all-day 
hearing before a Government 
body, and whether it was the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not in the 
least matter now. They tramped 
along gloomily, with their heads 
down, and finally the elder of the 
two turned to the other. 

“Jim,” he said, “what’s to be the 
outcome of all this? In spite of 
everything that has been done in 
the past fifteen years on both sides 
to bring about a better under- 
standing, the Government doesn’t 
vet seem to understand or like 
Big Business, and Big Business 
till mistrusts the purpose and re- 
sents many acts of the Govern- 
ment. Where is it to end? 

“For the period of the war, of 
course, a truce has been declared. 
No matter how terrific the blows 
which Congress and the various 
bureaus and departments may 
strike at business, business can 
only shut its teeth hard and stand 
at attention. 

“But after the war, what’s the 
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solution to be? To-day dozens of 
the oldest, biggest and strongest 
business concerns of the country 
are suffering interference, fac- 
ing arraignment, even indictment, 
for business practices which they 
firmly believe are not only per- 
fectly fair, morally and ethically, 
but absolutely necessary for the 
successful maintenance of their 
organizations. Other business 
men are practically a unit in agree- 
ing with them, and yet their point 
of view has practically no adher- 
ents among legislators and Gov- 
ernment Officials. 

“Sooner or later this divergence 
of opinion is bound to create in- 
tolerable conditions. What’s the 
answer to be?” 

More than one thoughtful stu- 
dent of industry has asked him- 
self this question during the past 
few years as he has noted the 
steady drift of governmental opin- 
ion expressed in legislation and 
decree. It has nothing to do, par- 
ticularly, with war conditions, 
though it has been expressed, of 
course, in such measures as the 
War Revenue law. It runs far 
back before the war, for at least 
a decade of American life. It 
has not even any particular con- 
nection with the ascendancy of 
one political party or another, in 
spite of the fact that the poli- 
ticians would like to have us think 
that such is the case. It repre- 
sents a clash in viewpoint, based, 
so many business men believe, on 
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the fact that our lawmakers do 
not understand the spirit or pro- 
cesses of modern industry and re- 
gard the economic development of 
the past few years as being the 
result of deliberate misdirection of 
affairs by individual “captains of 
industry.” 

This subject has particular im- 
portance and timeliness for makers 
of advertised goods and advertis- 
ing men in general, because the 
misapprehension which official 
Washington has of modern busi- 
ness seems to centre about the 
matter of good will. For instance, 
there is manifest in many quarters 
a disposition to regard advertising 
as a club with which the consumer 
can be unduly, improperly influ- 
enced—beaten into buying inferior 
goods at a higher price than a 
competitor demands. To every 
business man such a contention 
seems too absurd to need a reply, 
but the fact that this view is se- 
riously entertained, and in many 
official quarters, may some day in 
the not distant future produce 
serious, if not disastrous, results 
to business. It presents a problem 
which deserves—indeed, demands 
—consideration even in these times 
when business is, as a unit, work- 
ing solidly with the Government 
to bring the war to the speediest 
possible successful termination. 

Colonel Ned Arden Flood, of 
New York, associated for many 
years with the important group 
of industrial bankers comprising 
Messrs. Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
and Lehman Brothers, of New 
York, and Kleinwort Sons & Co., 
of London, summed up the mat- 
ter very clearly the other day in 
a conversation with a representa- 
tive of Printers’ Ink. Colonel 
Flood is a member of the Board 
of Directors, among other impor- 
tant companies, of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of collars and shirts in 
the world. makers of the Arrow 
brands. He knows the banking 
and the industrial viewpoints, and 
is aS experienced in the financial 
and practical side of manufactur- 
ing and merchandising as he is 
familiar with the purely academic 
considerations involved in the eco- 
nomics of industry. 
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From such a ‘vantage ground he 
has been able to carry on a pains- 
taking study of the relations of 
business and government. He is 
one of the few men in the coun- 
try who has been enabled to se- 
cure a close and expert knowledge 
of advertising and its usefulness, 
its function as a business force, 
without having any professional 
interest in it (as an “advertising 
man”) likely to be prejudicial. 
His testimony, both as banker and 
manufacturer, to the vital neces- 
sity of maintaining advertising 
for the advantage and welfare of 
the consuming public, and as a 
necessary tool of modern indus- 
try, comes with peculiar timeliness 
and value at the present time. 

“T am persuaded that advertis- 
ing is either not well understood 
or is grossly misunderstood in 
many official quarters to-day,” is 
the way Colonel Flood described 
the situation to the writer. “Of 
course,” he said, “one must make 
a sharp distinction between gov- 
ernment-endorsed advertising of 
such necessary Federal enterprises 
as Liberty Loans and food conser- 
vation on the one hand and semi- 
public or private advertising on 
the other. The most extraordinary 
use of the art of advertising the 
world has ever known has been 
made by the Government of the 
United States since our entrance 
into the war. 


GOVERNMENT ACCEPTS ADVERTISING 
FOR ITS OWN NEEDS 


“The principle underlying mod- 
ern advertising has been wholly 
accepted, and the advertising ma- 
chinery, created and reared by 
industry in America, has been ef- 
fectively utilized to an unprece- 
dented extent by our Government 
for the information and_ con- 
venience of the people and the 
successful exploitation of the 
business of the Government. And 
yet Government in the United 
States, as its relation to industry 
has become more assertive. does 
not express the same acceptance 
or even understanding of the fun- 
damental principles of advertising, 
nor does it appear to view the 
function of advertising as legiti- 
mately necessary for employment 
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EAST plus WEST 


OR the effective establishment of na- 

tional distribution, the manufacturer 
requires an intimate knowledge of the 
West as well as the East 








That intimate knowledge the McCann 
Company makes available to its clients 
4 ~=—-s through its San Francisco branch. 


The McCann Company office in that 
city is now the largest advertising organi- 
zation on the Pacific coast—a complete unit 
in itself. To supplement its own intimate 
knowledge of the Western market it has 
at easy access the facilities of all our 
other offices. 


The McCann Company is thus equip- 
ped to serve the Eastern manufacturer 
considering the Western market—the 
Western firm desirous of making Eastern 
possibilities a realization—or any organ- 
ization that regards the entire country 
as its field. 


Interviews at your convenience—at 
your office or any of the McCann Com- 
pany offices. 


The H. K. McCann Company 
In SAN FRANCISCO, 461 Market St. 


New York Cleveland Toronto 
61 Broadway 56 Church St 
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by our merchants and manufac- 
turers in the exploitation of their 
business. 

“TI believe that no greater task 
faces American business to-day 
than ‘selling’ its general principles 
of operation, and especially the 
part that advertising plays to-day 
in securing and maintaining na- 
tional distribution, to the legislator 
and, as well, to those officials who 
are charged with the regulation or 
control of American industry. 

“It seems trite to repeat, what 
every thoughtful business man 
knows to-day, that advertising is 
a factor of the utmost value to the 
consuming public. Advertising 
space—on the hoarding, in the 
street car, the newspaper, the mag- 
azine, everywhere it obtains—is 
the open forum of national com- 
mercial representation in the 
United States. Its social value is 
incalculable; as a purely educa- 
tional force and influence it is of 
tremendous consequence. 

“Economically, advertising is 
the main line of communication 
between producer and consumer, 
the latter’s chief source of infor- 
mation as to available goods, his 
best means of protection against 
the inferior, the undependable, the 
fraudulent. Advertising is public 
insurance respecting quality and 
price the benefits of which con- 
stantly, continuously accrue to 
the consumer in his lifetime. The 
elimination of advertising from 
the program of modern business 
would turn back the social and 
economic calendar in the United 
States a full half century; it 
would result in a general lower- 
ing of the standards of quality 
and raising of the standards of 
price. Advertising is a modern 
economic regulator which makes 
for wide, open markets and free, 
fair trade; it is one of the main- 
stavs of our system of free com- 
petition, a naturally developed, 
firm support of industrial democ- 
racy for which, as yet, there is no 
substitute. 

“It seems to me_ intolerable 
that the view should obtain that 
advertising is a sort of ‘unfair 
competition’ whereby persons pos- 
sessed of unlimited capital can 
spend huge sums and drive out 
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smaller or more honest competi- 
tors, so called, or maintain prices 
at an artificial height by stimulat- 
ing demand regardless of the re- 
lation of cost price to selling 
price. 

“The slightest study of business 
conditions in. the United -States 
forty or fifty years ago as com- 
pared with normal conditions in 
our day,” Colonel Flood declared, 
“is convincing as to the value of 
advertising in our economic life. 


WHAT ADVERTISING HAS DONE IN 
STANDARDIZING COLLARS 


“IT may use the collar business 
as an illustration,” he said, “be- 
cause I happen to be familiar with 
its history. I am convinced that 
the same general facts will be 
found to be true in practically 
every other line which has -been 
subjected to strong national ad- 
vertising. 

“Thirty or forty, even as late as 
twenty-five, years ago in the 
United States there were almost 
as many brands of collars as there 
were retailers. The haberdasher 
made collars or had them made 
for his trade. Quality was vari- 
able. Price was variable, and in- 
variably high, for the retailer sold 
at whatever price he pleased—or 
could get. The customer had no 
means of knowing whether the 
collars he purchased were worth 
the money or not until after he 
had bought and worn them, when 
it was too late. And if he happened 
to get a good collar, one which 
just suited him, either because oi 
style or because of excellent qual- 
ity, he had no way of being sure 
that when he went back to the re- 
tailer for more collars of the same 
sort he could get them. The re- 
tailer might in the meantime have 
changed manufacturers, and per- 
haps eliminated the wanted style 
altogether, or he might have re- 
tained the style but in a muci 
poorer quality of collar. 

“To-day what is the situation? 
Because of standardized, trade- 


marked goods—which are only 
possible through national advertis- 

ing—one may go into a store in 
any corner of the United States 
and buy a collar identical in qual- 
ity, style and price with the collar 
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: $650,000.000 
: FOR FOOD 





: The subscribers of NEEDLE- 
CRAFT MAGAZINE spend 
N this amount annually for the food 


consumed in their homes. 


t Are you receiving as big a pro~ 
‘ portion of this tremendous yearly 
4 order as the merit of your product 
. deserves? 

9 

: Reaching these one million 
4 women with your message every 


‘ month is fraught with big possibili- 
“ ties, because— 


10 


“One Woman Tells Another” 


as our splendid circulation proves. 
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one secures anywhere else in the 
United States. And the customer 
is assured that if he finds it to his 
liking he can go back and with 
confidence order more of the same 
style and find them duplicates, so 
far as that is humanly possible, of 
the first purchase. This applies to 
the numerous standardized. quali- 
ties, made in varied, everchanging, 
seasonable styles and the many 
necessary sizes; all to be had 
at their respective standardized 
prices. 

“The official arbiters of business 
appear to recognize that this is, 
at least in the main, true. But 
critical public authority asks 
whether or not the advantage of 
standardized products may not be 
secured to the public at too dear 
a price—that is to say, whether 
advertised goods are not sold at 
prices representing an unfair mar- 
gin of profit to the manufacturer, 
an unfairly large profit to the dis- 
tributor, and an uneconomical bur- 
den of expense to the consumer.” 

That these factors are present 
in any serious degree in the great 
nationally advertised, standardized 
businesses of the nation to-day 
Colonel Flood emphatically denies. 

“To advance any such theory, 
one must completely ignore the 
actual conditions which exist in 
the business world to-day. No 
manufacturer,” he says, “can hope 
to succeed on the great scale which 
is necessary for national distribu- 
tion, assisted by advertising, un- 
less he maintains a strictly social 
viewpoint. The public welfare 
must influence his plans and actu- 
ally dominate his business activi- 
ties. Self-interest, if nothing 
else, leads him to consult the pub- 
lic interest, and only as he meets 
it and actually satisfies it does he 
build his business securely, per- 
manently and successfully. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED TO MARKET 
BRANDED ARTICLES SUCCESSFULLY ? 


“Back of every branded article 
of trade to-day is a principle,” he 


continued —“a_ principle which 
every intelligent manufacturer rec- 
ognizes at the very outset of his 
calculations and employs as a first 
essential for success in all his 
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operations. The manufacturer 
who does not found his business 
on this principle or who neglects 
its employment is doomed to fail- 
ure. And, similarly, if public au- 
thority should view it with any- 
thing short of clear vision the re- 
sulting Governmental act would 
be damaging, if not disastrous. 

“What is this principle upon 
which every successful business in 
branded merchandise is founded? 
It is threefold in character: 

“First—The product must be an 
honest one. 

“Second—It must satisfy a pub- 
lic need or want. 

“Third—It must meet the public 
idea, expectation, willingness, in 
price. 

“The adoption of this principle 
is prerequisite to success. The 
intelligent manufacturer initially 
provides for the first element and 
then sets about solving the other 
two before he dares undertake 
large-scale production. The public 
has its own standards of quality 
and style, and knows its own pock- 
etbook, its expectations, and limi- 
tations as to price. If these stand- 
ards are not met an article cannot 
be successfully marketed — the 
manufacturer fails. 

“The product, to be _ honest, 
must possess character—character 
that will reasonably justify its in- 
troduction by advertising and per- 
manently sustain the good repu- 
tation which advertising helps 
create for it. Character counts 
here as everywhere; without it 
money spent for advertising is ut- 
terly wasted. The manufacturer 
of an article lacking character, 
whether it be a tire, motor car or 
fish hook, would not dare chal- 
lenge the great, intelligent public 
hy advertisement year after year 
to ‘ask the man who owns one.’ 
And if he did so affront the public 
the kick to the advertising gun 
would blow the manufacturer out 
of business. 

“The manufacturer whose goocs 
are honorably made and designed 
to minister to a public need or 
want is well started on the high- 
road to success. ‘Repeat sales’ 
become his chief  desideratur. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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What Would “No Passenger Cars” 
Mean to Automobile Dealers? 


Manufac‘urers Faced with Serious Problem of Maintaining Their Sales 


Agencies with “Nothing to Sell” 


HE recent intimation from 

the War Industries Board 
that manufacturers of passenger 
automobiles who wish to keep 
their plants intact had better put 
them on a “100 per cent war basis” 
no later than January 1, 1919, 
came as a sharp surprise to the 
industry. While couched in non- 
comm:ttal terms, the letter ad- 
dressed to the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week as 
much as said that there will be 
little materials available for the 
manufacture of such cars in the 
future. 

While any further action is 
necessarily deferred until the re- 
ceipt by the War Board of the 
various manufacturers’ inventories 
of materials on hand, it is regard- 
ed as even possible that the Gov- 
ernment may commandeer stocks 
of badly needed materials which 
farsighted manufacturers have 
laid in to meet their own needs. 

“Fairness to your industry im- 
pels us to frankly state,” says the 
Government’s letter, “that the sit- 
uation as it is presented to us to- 
day indicates very clearly that 
there will be little, if any, of the 
principal materials required in the 
construction of passenger cars 
available for non-war industries 
after the war requirements shall 
have been provided for, and the 
War Industries Board cannot at 
this time make any promise what- 
soever regarding the supply to 
your industry of steel, rubber or 
other materials for any definite 
period in advance.” 

This letter was in answer to 
one sent Thursdev. August 8. by 
Hugh Chalmers in behalf of the 
manufacturers of passenger cars, 
volunteering to curtail the produc- 
tion of passenger cars 50 per cent 
for the year ending July 1, 1919. 
One large distributor of passenger 
cars consulted by Printers’ INK 
seemed to take the view that the 
edict from the Government came 
as a warning to manufacturers 


who have put off returning inven- 
tories of stocks of materials on 
hand bevond the date set in the 
Government’s request for such in- 
formation, July 16. This man de- 
clared that certain of the manu- 
facturers have on hand _ great 
stores of reserve materials which 
would certainly allow them to run 
at capacity for at least a year, 
and, on the £0 per cent basis, for 
two or more vears. 

While the Government’s reply 
was almost non-committal, and 
while no further. action in the 
matter of allotment of materials 
can be taken until all inventories 
are in, none of the members of 
the trade is inclined to take a 
very rosy view of the future so 
far as passenger cars are con- 
cerned. The manufacturers will, 
for the most part, be able to keep 
their organizations intact with war 
business of one sort or another, 
but the task of helping their 
elaborately erected system of dis- 
tributors to keep going for the 
war is a most serious one. 


THE BIG PROFIT IS IN NEW CARS 


It has been suggested that these 
sales agencies can eke out a living 
by service charges and by the 
sale of used cars. This is a fal- 
lacy, according to the managers of 
some of the largest New York 
agencies consulted by PRINTERS’ 
Inx. One of these men said that 
for his company there was not 
only no profit, but actual loss in 
the selling of used cars turned in 
for trade on new machines. He 
stated that the transaction simply 
represents a transfer of equity 
from one man to another, and 
that if his company sold cars 
simply for cash without any al- 
lowance for turned-in cars, it 
would realize an average per car 
of $100 more profit. 

Moreover, while. it might be 
possible to go into the used-car 
business. another man said that 
the overhead of his 


agency 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 









Printing Day and Night 
and Service 
Advertising All the Year 
Advisers Around 





One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 





We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 
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amounts to $200,000 a year, and 
service work and used-car sales 
couldn’t begin to take care of this. 
Unless a distributor is handling 
trucks, he said, it would be better 
for him, should the passenger-car 
business be entirely cut off, to 
liquidate his business and close 
out. 

Not only does this serious situ- 
ation loom up in the sales of new 
cars, but the market for used 
cars has had its own particular 
jolt recently in the possibility that 
all cars will be taxed on their 
original cost, or at best, their rated 
horsepower. What does _ this 
mean? It would seem at first 
glance that the used-car market 
would be flooded by owners of 
such cars, hurrying to unload lest 
they be caught. A man _ who 
bought a third or fourth hand 
model costing originally perhaps 
$3,000 for $600 would be taxed 
on the basis of $3,000 in any 
event. If he tries to “get from 
under,” he is going to find dealers 
in second-hand cars a little skit- 
tish about buying because it may 
be hard to find new purchasers 
for the precise reason that the 
other wanted to sell. It is quite 
possible that this factor may tend 
to paralyze the used-car market. 

Automobile men do not attempt 
to underestimate the gravity of 
the situation. They are hoping 
for the best, naturally, but they 
do not blind themselves to the 
Government’s warning. Neverthe- 
less, more than one ventured to 
predict that the Government will 
proceed cautiously before crippling 
the third largest industry in the 
country. 

As for advertising, it would 
probably be too optimistic to be- 
lieve that. if the passenger-car 
business is stopped, advertising 
will continue in any such volume 
as at present. However, there 
will undoubtedly be campaigns to 
keep the trade-name alive for the 
course of the curtailment and to 
create “after-war” orders, just 
as in England. One manufactur- 
er’s representative remarked that 
the example of the American To- 
hacco Company in advertising 
Bull Durham strongly when the 
Government has commandeered 
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its entire output of that brand, 
has been held up to the automo- 
bile manufacturer as an example 
for him to follow when he has 
“nothing for sale.” He pointed 
out that while that company has 
no “Bull” for the general public, 
it is nevertheless getting its reg- 
ular revenue from the manufac- 
ture of this brand, and can well 
afford to maintain its advertising. 
However, the same thing applies 
to the automobile manufacturer 
whose plant mav have to be turned 
to war work. He can and should 
still advertise, pending the return 
of more normal times. 


Publishers Advisory 
Elects Officers 


The annval meeting of the Publishers 
Advisory Board was held in New York 
on August 9. Allan H. Richardson, 
president of the Periodical Publishers 
Association, was re-elected chairman, 
and Jesse H. Neal. executive secretary 
of the Associated Business Papers, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Board. 

The Board is a federation of the fol- 
lowing associations: Periodical Publish- 
ers Association, Agricultural Publishers 
Association, the Associated Business 
Papers. Association of Religious Press, 
New York Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, American Medical Editors Associa- 
tion, New York Medical Publishers As- 
sociation, and the Authors League of 
America. 


Ad Man Goes With San Fran- 
cisco Hotel 


William W. W. Griffin has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco. He has 
been associated with Foster. & Kleiser 
for some time. Prior to the recent con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of W. he was 
appointed assistant general secretary of 
the association and took a_ prominent 
part in the convention activities. 
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“Modern Hospital” Moves to 
Chicago 

The general offices—executive. adver- 
tising and subscription—of the Modern 
Hospital Pulishing Company, have been 
transferred from St. Louis to Chicago, 
where the editorial and business offices 
of Modern Hospital and the Interstate 
Medical Journal will be consolidated. 





Represents “Bulletin of Phar- 
macy” 


Alton J. Coran has been made west- 
ern representative of the Bulletin of 
Pharmacy, Detroit. His headquarters 
will be in Chicago. 
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Reaching the Nation’s 
Fruit Growers 
As a Class 


The fruit grower represents an un- 
developed market of greater possibilities 
than any other group of farm people. 
His greater prosperity and broader in- 
telligence rate him as a liberal buyer in a 
wide field. He has both the money and 


th: instinct for the better things of life. 


Not until comparatively recently 
could this rich national market be 
reached through a single publication. 
The merger of the leading fruit grower 


publications into a national magazine 


has made it possible to reach this power- 
ful buying class more economically and 
thoroughly than in the past. 


Green's 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, IIL 
Samuel Adams, Editor-Publisher. 


Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor. Member Agricultural Pub. Ass 
Appili for bership A.B.C. 
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WhatFrance Learns from the 
American Periodical Press 


An Editorial Translated from the June 22d issue of L’ Illustration of Paris. 
L’ Illustration is the most widely read and the most powerful, 
politically, of all the French periodicals. 


To-day while the soldiers of the A. E. F. are gloriously 
shedding their blood on our battle fields, no one doubts any 
longer the reality and efficacy of America’s aid. But the 
strong will to victory which animates our allies, the bend- 
ing of all their energies toward this one aim, is revealed 
to us by a reading of the periodical press in the United 
States. 

There, above all, one must seek the manifestations of 
American opinion: the daily press, with its lavish head- 
lines and sensations, is essentially an organ of news. It 
is in the multiple magazines, monthly or weekly, of which 
some, like COLLIER’S, print a million copies, which dis- 
tribute to the American public the basic articles which 
at once guide and reflect opinion. 

It has changed its tone, this press, in the year and 
more since the United States has been at war. At the 
outset, it was full of enthusiastic demonstrations and 
wonderful promises thrown off with the smiling cock- 
sureness of resistless force. But time passed, and at 
every step rose new unforeseen difficulties. Should the 
original program be abandoned? No. The American 
is no man to yield to discouragement. He grits his teeth, 
tightens his muscles, and comes back to the charge with 
full consciousness of the task’s difficulties. The American 
press no longer smiles at these difficulties ; it realizes them, 
names them, underlines them, and even exaggerates 
them to make surer of getting the best of them. It 
wants the public to know also the measures the Govern- 
ment must take to conquer them. It gave praise unre- 
servedly; now it discusses and weighs. And criticism 
is good when it is inspired, as is this criticism, by one 
desire and one only: TO WIN THE WAR. 

“The fact that the newspapers of this country are no 
longer shutting their eyes to disagreeable facts is,” 
COLLIER’s tells us, “a healthy sign—a fighting sign. 
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When a newspaper takes great pains to find out exactly 
what is going on behind the scenes and then says what 
it thinks about the situation in certain language, the 
public may rest assured that that newspaper is in the 
war.” 

Yes, mistakes have been made, the periodical press 
tells us; there has been too much backing and filling. 
Certainly the President has everybody’s confidence—he 
can have dictatorial power if he likes. But let him give 
a care to the men around him! Let him make sure of 
their efficiency! Let him call to his side able and en- 
ergetic men. . . . For the time for investigations has 
passed: It is time for action. 

The gravest difficulty just now is that of tonnage. 
One of COoLLIER’s cartoons strikingly illustrates this. On 
a taut cord, stretched between America and Europe, 
Uncle Sam advances, swaying under the weight of an 
enormous conglomeration of bundles, boxes of munitions, 
guns, cannon, etc. ; the soldiers of the Expeditionary Force, 
on the farther shore, anxiously await his coming, while 
three or four rats—the German submartnes—gnaw the 
frail cord. There the problem stands. Americans must 
visualize this problem, the same magazine tells us. This 
line is “our army’s umbilical cord.” It is also the ali- 
mentary canal of a great part of the allied forces, of the 
Belgian nation, and of the women and children of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. Ships! Ships! Ships! 

Do you ask for an example of American ingenuity? 
The Government decided to use in the transatlantic service 
20 coast steamers, replacing these by lake steamers. But 
most of the latter were from 275 to 300 feet long and the 
dikes of the canals they would have to pass through to 
reach the Atlantic could not negotiate steamers of over 
250 feet. What was there to do? It was very simple. 
The big steamers were cut in two. A series of photo- 
graphs in COLLIER’s for March 2d showed how this 
operation was carried out. 

Americans will also find a way of mastering its air- 
plane crisis, to which COLLIER’S, “Leslie’s,”’ and the “Scien- 
tific American” have devoted detailed articles, to point 
out the earlier errors. Soon the United States will have 
in France an air army worthy of the troops who have won 
glory at Cantigny and at Chateau-Thierry. 


Republished here as an advertisement by COLLIER’S, The National Weekly 
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It’s Tomato Canning Time 








In Maryland 


‘ 





Typical View in Tomato Field—Illustration by Courtesy of the ““Canning Trade.” 


ID you know that nearly half the tomato pack of the United 

D States is grown and packed in Maryland? Out of 15,076,074 

cases of tomatoes canned in the United States last year, Maryland 

alone packed 5,933,239 cases according to United States Department of 

Agriculture reports, a case consisting of 24 No. 3 cans. At a conserva- 

tive average value of $3.80 per case, Maryland realized $22,546,308.20 
on her tomato pack alone. 


Tomatoes are only one of a dozen things bringing invmense income to the people of 
this Szate. In Baltimore and throughout Maryland you will find a people financially 
able and accustomed to buying the kind of goods they see advertised in their daily 
newspaper. Some idea of the extent of The NEWS’ hold on public favor may be 
a from pat gale circulation increases amounting to 61% daily and 61% Sunday 
c 


” the month o July, 1914, as compare i with July, 916 


Another great advantage you have in wang The NEWS is that you buy a straight, 

ene paper, non duplicating crevlation at a lowe: rate per thousand than through 

any ohet channel The NEWS ts net sold in combination with any other paper 

but on « fat baste of « cont daily in Balnmere and euburie, « conte out of town 
ente Sun dey everywhere 


For More MARYI AND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The. Baltimore News 





The Meaning of the “No Christmas 
Presents’ Agitation 


The Council of National Defense Stands by Its Guns, with Reservations 


HE officials of the Council of 

National Defense have thus 
far steadfastly refused to sanc- 
tion any exceptions to their “No 
Christmas Presents” propaganda. 
The merchant, the manufacturer 
or the everyday citizen may not 
be told that he is absolutely 
wrong in supposing that certain 
reservations are allowable but, on 
the other hand, he cannot draw 
the Defense Council into any dis- 
cussion that would indicate in 
what quarter relaxation is per- 
missible. 

Plenty of been 


protests havé 


forthcoming as a result of the 


Christmas 
More than 
have been 
Wash 
which 


associa 


passage of the “No 
Presents” resolution. 

sixty formal protests 
filed with the Council at 
ington, fully one-third of 
have come from. trade 

tions, chambers of commerce and 
commercial organizations, whil 
the remaining two-thirds have 
veen from individual firms In 
uldition, scores of expressions of 
resentment have come from bust 
ther 


ess houses to representa 


tives or conventions at the na 
capital Communicatio 
at Wa hingtor 


many rrupsitie 


tional 

eceived daily 
wate that 
! have only lately h 


ittack 


wee, althowal the 


ruanized 


should. be, for the benefit of the 
public, a more explicit interpreta- 
tion of the mandate against 
Christmas presents. “If we open 
the door ever so little to such a 
discussion,” said an official to 
PRINTERS’ INK, “we shall be over- 
whelmed.” However, it is only 
fair to say that the Council is 
standing by its guns on the gen- 
eral proposition. The original 
edict against Christmas giving 
evoked such vigorous protest from 
an association in the dry goods 
trade that the subject was re- 
opened by the Council, but it was 
voted to stand pat, and some per- 
sons interpret the reiteration of 
its position as an even. stiffer 
stand than that made in the be 
ginning 


WHERE DID IT ALL STARTS 


Business men who, in consider 
able numbers, have only recently 
learned of the “No Christmas Pres 
ents” movement are manifesting 
to how this 
orminated and how it 


currosity as agitation 


made such 
progwre t it attracted ue! 


their benefit 





\ oe - recent intimation from 
the War Industries Board 
that manufacturers of passenger 
automobiles who wish to keep 


their plants intact had better put 
them on a “100 per cent war basis” 
no later than January 1, 1919, 
came as a sharp surprise to the 
industry. While couched in non 
committal terms, the letter ad- 
dressed to the Automobile Cham 
ber of Commerce last week as 
much as said that there will be 
little materials available for the 
manufacture of such cars in the 
future. 

While any further action is 
necessarily deferred until the re- 
ceipt by the War Board of the 
various manufacturers’ inventories 
of materials on hand, it is regard- 
ed asseven possible that the Gov- 
ernment may commandeer stocks 
of badly needed materials which 
farsighted manufacturers have 
laid in to meet their own needs. 

“Fairness to your industry im- 
pels us to frankly state,” says the 
Government’s letter, “that the sit- 
uation as it is presented to us to- 
day indicates very clearly that 
there will be little, if any, of the 
principal materials required in the 
construction of passenger cars 
available for non-war industries 
after the war requirements shall 
have been provided for, and the 
War Industries Board cannot at 
this time make any promise what- 
soever regarding the supply to 
your industry of steel, rubber or 
other materials for any definite 
period in advance.” 

This letter was in answer to 
one sent Thursdav. August 8, by 
Hugh Chalmers in behalf of the 
manufacturers of passenger cars, 
volunteering to curtail the produc- 
tion of passenger cars 50 per cent 
for the year ending July 1, 1919. 
One large distributor of passenger 
cars consulted by Printers’ INK 
seemed to take the view that the 
edict from the Government came 
as a warning to manufacturers 


What Would “No Passenger Cars” 


Mean to Automobile Vealers? 


Manufacturers Faced with Serious Problem of Maintaining Their Sala 
Agencies with “Nothing to Sell” 



























































who have put off returning inven 
tories of stocks of materials on 
hand bevond the date set in the 
Government's request for such in 
formation, July 16. This man de 
clared that certain of the man» 
facturers have on hand = grea 
stores of reserve materials which 
would certainly allow them to ru 
at capacity for at least a vear 
and, on the £0 per cent basis, for 
two or more vears. 

While the Government's reph 
was almost non-committal, and 
while no further action in the 
matter of allotment of materials 
can be taken until all inventories 
are in, none of the members of 
the trade is inclined to take a 
very rosy view of the future so 
far aS passenger cars are con- 
cerned. The manufacturers will, 
for the most part, be able to keep 
their organizations intact with war 
business of one sort or another, 
but the task of helping their 
elaborately erected system of dis- 
tributors to keep going for the 
war is a most serious one. 


THE BIG PROFIT IS IN NEW CARS 


It has been suggested that these 
sales agencies can eke out a living 
by service charges and by the 
sale of used cars. This is a fal- 
lacy, according to the managers of 
some of the largest New York 
agencies consulted by PrinreErs’ 
InK. One of these men said that 
for his company there was not 
only no profit, but actual loss in 
the selling of used cars turned in 
for trade on new machines. He 
stated that the transaction simply 
represents a transfer. of equity 
from one man to another, and 
that if his company sold cars 
simply for cash without any al- 
lowance for turned-in. cars, it 
would realize an average per Caf 
of $100 more profit. 

Moreover, while it might be 
possible to go into the used-car 
business. another man said that 
the overhead of his agency 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 





Printing Day and Night 
and Service 
Advertising All the Year 
Advisers Around 





One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company aid and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 

or mail direct from Chicago 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Il.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 








‘CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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amounts to $200,000 a year, and 
service work and used-car sales 
couldn’t begin to take care of this. 
Unless a distributor is handling 
trucks, he said, it would be better 
for him, should the passenger-car 
business be entirely cut off, to 
liquidate his business and close 
out. 

Not only does this serious situ- 
ation loom up in the sales of new 
cars, but the market for used 
cars has had its own particular 
jolt recently in the possibility that 
all cars will be taxed on their 
original cost, or at best, their rated 
horsepower. What does this 
mean? It would seem at first 
glance that the used-car market 
would be flooded by owners of 
such cars, hurrying to unload lest 
they be caught. A man _ who 
bought a third or fourth hand 
model costing originally perhaps 
$3,000 for $600 would be taxed 
on the basis of $3,000 in any 
event. If he tries to “get from 
under,” he is going to find dealers 
in second-hand cars a little skit- 
tish about buying because it may 
be hard to find new purchasers 
for the precise reason that the 
other wanted to sell. It is quite 
possible that -this factor may tend 
to paralyze the used-car market. 

Automobile men do not attempt 
to underestimate the gravity of 
the situation. They are hoping 
for the best, naturally, but they 
do not blind themselves to the 
Government’s warning. Neverthe- 
less, more than one ventured to 
predict that the Government will 
proceed cautiously before crippling 
the third largest industry in the 
country. 

As for advertising, it would 
probably be too optimistic to be- 
lieve that. if the passenger-car 
business is stopped, advertising 
will continue in any such volume 
as at present. However, there 
will undoubtedly be campaigns to 
keep the trade-name alive for the 
course of the curtailment and to 
create “after-war” orders, just 
as in England. One manufactur- 
er’s representative remarked that 
the example of the American To- 
hacco Company in advertising 
Bull Durham strongly when the 
Government has commandeered 
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its entire output of that brand 
has been held up to the automo. 
bile manufacturer as an example 
for him to follow when he has 
“nothing for sale.” He pointed 
out that while that company has 
no “Bull” for the general public, 
it is nevertheless getting its reg- 
ular revenue from the manufac. 
ture of this brand, and can well 
afford to maintain its advertising. 
However, the same thing applies 
to the automobile manufacturer 
whose plant mav have to be turned 
to war work. He can and should 
still advertise, pending the return 
of more normal times. 


Publishers Advisory 
Elects Officers 


The annval meeting of the Publishers 
Advisory Board was held in New York 
on August 9. Allan H. Richardson, 
president of the Periodical Publishers 
Association. was re-elected chairman, 
and Jesse H. Neal. executive secretary 
of the Associated Business Papers, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Board. 

The Board is a federation of the fol- 
lowing associations: Periodical Publish- 
ers Assoeiation, Agricultural Publishers 
Association, the Associated Business 
Papers, Association of Religious Press, 
New York Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, American Medical Editors Associa- 
tion, New York Medical Publishers As- 
sociation, and the Authors League of 
America. 


Ad Man Goes With San Fran- 
cisco Hotel 


William W. W. Griffin has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco. He has 
been associated with Foster & Kleiser 
for some time. Prior to the recent con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of W. he was 
appointed assistant general secretary of 
the association and took a prominent 
part in the convention activities. 
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“Modern Hospital” Moves to 
Chicago 

The general offices—executive. adver- 
tising and subscription—of the Modern 
Hospital Pulishing Company, have been 
transferred from St. Louis to Chicago. 
where the editorial and business offices 
of Modern Hospital and the Interstate 
Medical Journal will be consolidated. 





Represents “Bulletin of Phar- 
macy” 


Alton J. Coran has been made west- 
ern representative of the Bulletin of 
Pharmacy, Detroit. His headquarters 
will be in Chicago. 
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Reaching the Nation’s 


Fruit Growers 
As a Class 


The fruit grower represents an un~ 
developed market of greater possibilities 
than any other group of farm people. 
His greater prosperity and broader in- 
telligence rate him as a liberal buyer in a 
wide field. He has both the money and 
th: imstinct for the better things of life. 


Not until comparatively recently 
could this rich national market be 
reached through a single publication. 
The merger of the leading fruit grower 


publications into a national magazine 


has made it possible to reach this power- 
ful buying class more economically and 
thoroughly than in the past. 


Green's 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation. 175.000 monthly 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, IIL 
Samuel Adams, Editor-Publisher. 


Paul C. Stark. Associate Editor. Member Agricultural Pub. Ass'n. 
Charles A. Green, Associate Editor. Applicant for membership A.B.C. 
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What France Learns from the 
American Periodical Press 


An Editorial Translated from the June 22d issue of L’Illustration of Pavis. 
L’Mlustration is the most widely read and the most powerful, 
politically, of all the French periodicals. 


To-day while the soldiers of the A. E. F. are gloriously 
shedding their blood on our battle fields, no one doubts any 
longer the reality and efficacy of America’s aid. But the 
strong will to victory which animates our allies, the bend- 
ing of all their energies toward this one aim, is revealed 
to us by a reading of the periodical press in the United 
States. 

There, above all, one must seek the manifestations of 
American opinion: the daily press, with its lavish head- 
lines and sensations, is essentially an organ of news. It 
is in the multiple magazines, monthly or weekly, of which 
some, like COLLIER’S, print a million copies, which dis- 
tribute to the American public the basic articles which 
at once guide and reflect opinion. 

It has changed its tone, this press, in the year and 
more since the United States has been at war. At the 
outset, it was full of enthusiastic demonstrations and 
wonderful promises thrown off with the smiling cock- 
sureness of resistless force. But time passed, and at 
every step rose new unforeseen difficulties. Should the 
original program be abandoned? No. The American 
is no man to yield to discouragement. He grits his teeth, 
tightens his muscles, and comes back to the charge with 
full consciousness of the task’s difficulties. The American 
press no longer smiles at these difficulties ; it realizes them, 
names them, underlines them, and even exaggerates 
them to make surer of getting the best of them. It 
wants the public to know also the measures the Govern- 
ment must take to conquer them. It gave praise unre- 
servedly; now it discusses and weighs. And criticism 
is good when it is inspired, as is this criticism, by one 
desire and one only: TO WIN THE WAR. 

“The fact that the newspapers of this country are no 
longer shutting their eyes to disagreeable facts is,” 
COLLIER’S tells us, “a healthy sign—a fighting sign. 
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When a newspaper takes great pains to find out exactly 
what is going on behind the scenes and then says what 
it thinks about the situation in certain language, the 
public may rest assured that that newspaper is in the 
war.” 

Yes, mistakes have been made, the periodical press 
tells us; there has been too much backing and filling. 
Certainly the President has everybody’s confidence—he 
can have dictatorial power if he likes. But let him give 
a care to the men around him! Let him make sure of 
their efficiency! Let him call to his side able and en- 
ergetic men. . . . For the time for investigations has 
passed: It is time for action. 

The gravest difficulty just now is that of tonnage. 
One of CoLLIER’s cartoons strikingly illustrates this. On 
a taut cord, stretched between America and Europe, 
Uncle Sam advances, swaying under the weight of an 
enormous conglomeration of bundles, boxes of munitions, 
guns, cannon, etc. ; the soldiers of the Expeditionary Force, 
on the farther shore, anxiously await his coming, while 
three or four rats—the German submarines—gnaw the 
frail cord. There the problem stands. Americans must 
visualize this problem, the same magazine tells us. This 
line is “our army’s umbilical cord.” It is also the ali- 
mentary canal of a great part of the allied forces, of the 
Belgian nation, and of the women and children of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. Ships! Ships! Ships! 

Do you ask for an example of American ingenuity? 
The Government decided to use in the transatlantic service 
20 coast steamers, replacing theSe by lake steamers. But 
most of the latter were from 275 to 300 feet long and the 
dikes of the canals they would have to pass through to 


- reach the Atlantic could not negotiate steamers of over 


250 feet. What was there to do? It was very simple. 
The big steamers were cut in two. A series of photo- 
graphs in CoLuier’s for March 2d showed how this 
operation was carried out. 

Americans will also find a way of mastering its air- 
plane crisis, to which COLLIER’S, “Leslie’s,” and the “Scien- 
tific American” have devoted detailed articles, to point 
out the earlier errors. Soon the United States will have 
in France an air army worthy of the troops who have won 
glory at Cantigny and at Chateau-Thierry. 


Republished here as an advertisement by COLLIER’S, The National Weekly 
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It’s Tomato Canning Time 


In Maryland 





Typical View in Tomato Field—IIlustration by Courtesy of the “Canning Trade.’ 


ID you know that nef half the tomato pack of the United 
States is grown and packed in Maryland? Out of 15,076,074 
cases of tomatoes canned in the United States last year, Maryland 

alone packed 5,933,239 cases according to United States Department of 
Agriculture reports, a case consisting of 24 No.3 cans. At a conserva- 
tive average value of $3.80 per case, Maryland realized $22,546,308.20 
on her tomato pack alone. 

Tomatoes are only one of a dozen things bringing immense income to the people of 
this State. In Baltimore and throughout Maryland you will find a people financially 
able and accustomed to buying the kind of goods they see advertised in their daily 
newspaper.. Some idea of the extent of The NEWS’ hold on public favor may be 


— from net paid circulation inareases amounting to 61% daily and 61% Sunday 
or the month of July, 1918, as compared with July, 1916. 
Another great advantage you have in using The NEWS is that you buy a straight, 
one-paper, non-duplicating circulation at a lowe: rate per thousand than through 
any other channel. The NEWS is not sold in combination with any other paper 
but on a flat basis of 1 cent daily in Baltimore and suburbs, 2 cents out of town, 
2 cents Sunday everywhere. 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
JULY NET PAID AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


1918 ... . 120,663 Daily 109,891 Sunday 

1917... . 90,214 Daily 73,149 Sunday 

Gain... . 30,449 Dailyor33% 36,742 Sunday or 50% 
Eeotecn Repeasensetive foshaen Rageecoanstive 
Tribune Building QO ete Bet Neel Beak Bidg. 


New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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The Meaning of the “No Christmas 
Presents” Agitation 


The Council of National Defense Stands by Its Guns, with Reservations 


HE officials of the Council of 

National Defense have thus 
far steadfastly refused to sanc- 
tion any exceptions to their “No 
Christmas Presents” propaganda. 
The merchant, the manufacturer 
or the everyday citizen may not 
be told that he is absolutely 
wrong in supposing that certain 
reservations are allowable but, on 
the other hand, he cannot draw 
the Defense Council into any dis- 
cussion that would indicate in 
what quarter relaxation is per- 
missible. 

Plenty of protests have been 
forthcoming as a result of the 
passage of the “No Christmas 
Presents” resolution. More than 
sixty. formal protests have been 
filed with the Council at Wash- 
ington, fully one-third of which 
have come from trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce and 
commercial organizations, while 
the remaining two-thirds have 
been from individual firms. In 
addition, scores of expressions of 
resentment have come from busi- 
ness houses to their representa- 
tives or conventions at the na- 
tional capital. Communications 
received daily at Washington in- 
dicate that many business inter- 
ests have only lately heard of this 
organized attack on Christmas 
giving, although the Council took 
action in June. In some instances 
manufacturers have been moved 
to make personal visits to Wash- 
ington in the hope of obtaining 
a definite interpretation of the 
ruling as applied to their respec- 
tive business activities. For in- 
stance, there was the toy manu- 
facturer who made a trip to the 
capital to inquire whether a pro- 
hibition would be laid upon the 
inexpensive toys which are given 
to children at Christmas time. 

Little satisfaction has been ob- 
tained by any of the business men 
who have urged upon the Coun- 


cil of National Defense that there - 


should be, for the benefit of the 
public, a more explicit interpreta- 
tion of the mandate against 
Christmas presents. “If we open 
the door ever so little to such a 
discussion,” said an official to 
Printers’ INK, “we shall be over- 
whelmed.” However, it is only 
fair to say that the Council is 
standing by its guns on the gen- 
eral proposition. The original 
edict against Christmas giving 
evoked such vigorous protest from 
an association in the dry goods 
trade that the subject was re- 
opened by the Council, but it was 
voted to stand pat, and some per- 
sons interpret the reiteration of 
its position as an even stiffer 
stand than that made in the be- 
ginning. 


WHERE DID IT ALL START? 


Business men who, in consider- 
able numbers, have only recently 
learned of the “No Christmas Pres- 


‘ents” movement are manifesting 


curiosity as to how this agitation 
originated and how it made such 
progress before it attracted gen- 
eral attention. For their benefit 
it may be explained that this 
propaganda was indirectly the re- 
sult of the thrift movement that 
the Council launched last spring. 

In a statement sent out under 
date of May 8, 1918, the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and its 
Advisory Commission (responsi- 
bility for initiation resting with 
the latter) said in part: “A con- 
certed effort for economy by the 
people of the nation will not only 
go far toward paying America’s 
expenses in the war, but will also 
reduce consumption of raw and 
manufactured materials essential 
to the conduct of the war. The 
Council urges all to refrain from 
unnecessary expenditure of every 
kind. It is most creditable for 
everyone—man and woman, boy 
and girl—to be economical in 
dress, food and manner of liv- 
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ing. Thrift and economy is. not 
only a patriotic privilege—it is a 
duty.” 

That initial move aroused com- 
paratively little opposition and 
brought forth a certain’ amount 
of commendation when the idea 
was fed to the country through 
the State Councils. This whole 
economy propaganda, including 
the curb on Christmas giving, is 
administered by the State Coun- 
cils’ Section of the Council of 
National Defense, of which Arthur 
H. Fleming is chief. Writing un- 
der date of May 11, 1918, to the 
several State Councils, Mr. Flem- 
ing called attention to the Thrift 
and Economy Resolution which 
had been passed by the National 
Council on May 6 and was em- 
bodied in the statement to the 
public on May 8, and added: “It 
is of fundamental importance that 
this resolution be given immediate 
and widespread publicity in news- 
papers, posters, pamphlets, bul- 
letin boards, etc., so that. every 
man, woman and child in the 
country will at once begin to prac- 
tice the utmost economy. Not 
everyone can fight at the front, 
but everyone can fight against 
Prussia by fighting against waste 
and extravagance at home.” 

Encouraged by the success or 
acceptance of the economy pro- 
nouncement, the Council of Na- 
tional Defense proceeded, a month 
or so later, to the “No Christmas 
Presents” agitation as a logical 
sequel. 
was initiated thus far in advance 
of the holiday season in order 
that the proposal might be brought 
to the attention of retail mer- 
chants before they placed orders 
in anticipation of the holiday trade 
of 1918. Whatever the extent to 
which this agitation may have 
forestalled the making up of the 
orders of retailers, it evidently 
was not in time to give warning 
to manufacturers. Evidence has 
been furnished at Washington 
that various manufacturers in a 
number of lines had prepared 
quantities of stock for this year’s 
Christmas trade before the idea of 
a ban upon giving was broached. 
In the statement of June 24, 
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1918, it was pointed out that ny- 
merous inquiries had been fre. 
ceived “as to the attitude of 
the Government toward Christ- 
mas buying,” and “therefore the 
Council and Advisory Commission 
now announce that it is their 
belief that Christmas giving which 
involves the purchase of gifts 
should be discouraged as reliey- 
ing to that extent the present 
heavy burden placed upon labor, 
transportation and other resources 
of the nation, and also as being 
in harmony with the previous an- 
nouncement of the Council. and 
Advisory Commission — urging 
thrift and economy upon _ the 
country.” 

A letter of this date signed by 
Director Gifford and_ Section 
Chief Fleming instructed the sev- 
eral State Councils of Defense to 
notify manufacturers and er- 
chants of the Government’s pol- 
icy in order that they might plan 
their Christmas stocks . “with 
knowledge of the call which will 
later be made on the general pub- 
lic.” It was explained, however, 
that the publicity campaign to con- 
vert the general public to the “No 
Christmas Presents” cult would 
not be launched until September. 
This plan yet stands. 

By the latter part of July the 
Council of National Defense had 
received so many letters from 
trade associations and individuals 
objecting to its policy with regard 
to Christmas giving that it was 
deemed necessary to reopen the 
subject. This was done at a 
meeting held on July 23, when 
the body stood its ground and de- 
fended its position by voting ap- 
proval of a statement of policy 
as follows: “The policy of the 
Council of National Defense has 
been determined upon as a neces- 
sary measure of economy. It was 
adopted for the sake of saving the 
labor and materials which usually 
go into the manufacture of Christ- 
mas gifts, the labor required to 
handle the Christmas rush in re- 
tail stores, and the transportation 
facilities of the nation—railroads, 
express companies and _ mails. 
Labor, materials and _ transporta- 
tion facilities must all be con- 
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served this year for war purposes. 
The labor which ordinarily goes 
into the manufacture or sale of 
Christmas articles can be utilized 
in munition plants, shipyards and 
other forms of war work; and no 
shipment of munitions or war sup- 
plies should be delayed because 
the railroads, the express or the 
mails are congested with Christ- 
mas packages. The suggestion of 
the Government involves far- 
reaching modifications in our 
Christmas customs, but the Coun- 
cil of National Defense believes 
that the people of the country will 
be glad to aid in the necessary 
national economy. It is recom- 
mended that families who are in 
the habit of giving each other 
Christmas gifts shall this year put 
into the purchase of War Sav- 
ings Stamps or Government 
bonds or into the support of war 
charities the amount of money 
which they usually collectively 
spend on their presents.” 

An effort was made at Wash- 
ington last week to obtain for 
Printers’ INK first-hand informa- 
tion as to whether this restriction 
is really intended to have the face 
value at which the average layman 
would appraise it. Council of De- 
fense officials are unwilling, for 
reasons previously pointed out, 
formally to amend or abridge the 
pronouncement made, but in talks 
for Printers’ INK, Chief Fleming 
and other officials have indicated 
that in their personal application 
of the announced policy there will 
be allowed a latitude not indicated 
in the Council’s “platform.” For 
example, the officials at Washing- 
ton say that they regard gifts of 
money to dependents as a per- 
missible Christmas indulgence. 
Similarly some of these officials 
admit that it has always been the 
custom in their families, and will 
probably continue to be, to ex- 
change gifts of necessary articles 
of wearing apparel and other es- 
sentials. 

In short, a distinction that some 
of these officials have made clear 
but which, unfortunately, they. 
have not made so unmistakable in 
their public announcements is that 
this whole project is aimed at 
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useless giving—that is, at the 
waste involved in the bestowal of 
gifts for which the recipient has 
no use and which he does not 
really want. In short, this prop- 
osition is nothing more than the 
adoption and extension of the 
“Spug” crusade as a measure of 
war economy. As. a matter of 
fact, there is tangible support for 
this theory in a letter sent by the 
Director to the State Divisions 
of the Women’s Committee of the 
National Council and in which, 
apropos an effort to line up the 
women who have “predominance 
in the buying public,” she says: 
“We believe that it would be most 
unfortunate to do anything which 
would lessen the feeling of friend- 
liness with which Christmas is 
associated in this country; but we 
are persuaded that it is easily pos- 
sible to retain this and yet to re- 
duce our Christmas giving, espe- 
cially of things which are quite 
unnecessary.” 

Manufacturers who have pro- 
tested that this agitation against 
Christmas giving finds them with 
heavy stocks of Christmas goods 
made up or in process of manu- 
facture, are being told at Wash- 
ington that if their articles be of 
a useful character they will be 
absorbed by ordinary trade. No 
comfort is offered producers of. 
the less essentials that normally 
have vogue at Christmas time. In 
response to the protests of some 
business men who have heard that 
the Council of National Defense 
is about to distribute 200,000 copies 
of a three-color display card urg- 
ing thrift and economy, it has in 
some instances been .pointed out 
that the National Council of De- 
fense is not an executive agency 
and has no power to enforce its 
mandates but merely recommends 
to the public. Officials of the 
Council of Defense declare that 
their “No Christmas Presents” 
campaign has the endorsement of 
the War Industries Board, but the’ 
latter institution manifests no dis- 
position to make an issue of this 
question. All correspondence on 
the subject that reaches the Con- 
servation Section is promptly 
turned over to the Council. 












































































































J.M. Richards, Who Taught Great 
Britain Our Advertising Ways 


Pioneer American Advertising Man Who Won Success in England 
with American Methods Died August 11 


OHN MORGAN RICHARDS 

died at Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight, August 11. Mr. Richards 
was one of the most famous ad- 
vertising men in Great Britain; 
and, as an American, he was 
largely responsible for the intro- 
duction of American advertising 
methods abroad. Not only was he 
an advertising agent, and director 
of a successful sales agency for 
numerous products, but an author 
of some renown, and_ widely 
known in the American colony in 
London, having been president of 
the American Society. 

Born in Aurora, N. Y., in 1841, 
Mr. Richards spent his early busi- 
ness years covering the United 
States and combining the duties 
of traveling salesman and adver- 
tising agent. His methods in those 
days were similar to those of the 
advance agent of a circus. On 
arrival in a town (much of his 
traveling was done in a buckboard 
driven tandem) he made a deal 
with the owner of the local pa- 
pers for as much advertising as 
he could obtain on six months’ or 
the langest available credit. Next 
he proceeded to stock the local 
stores with the patent medicines 
he was then selling. 

In 1867 he went to London and 
marketed Carter’s Liver Pills and 
Mrs. Allen’s hair restorer. For 
the latter commodity he used the 
first pictorial poster advertising 
a trade article in Great Britain. 

In Britain as in America, most 
of his early advertising contracts 
were arranged direct with news- 
paper owners, and he quickly be- 
came one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country. 

To John Morgan Richards be- 
longs the honor of introducing 
American cigarettes to the Brit- 
ish market. In the early seventies 
he took up the agency for Allen 
& Giriters’ “Richmond Gems.” At 
that period, however, few cigar- 
ettes were smoked in Britain and 
those few were of Turkish manu- 





facture and smoked by army off- 
cers who had learned the habit 
from their allies in the Crimean 
War. 

Mr. Richards encountered great 
hostility from the retail tobacco- 
nists who refused even to stock 
Virginia cigarettes. When the 
fight seemed lost to him he con- 
ceived the idea of selling through 
the “chemists” (druggists) with 
whom he had established friendly 
relations. He offered to purchase 
a license to sell tobacco (costing 
$1.50 per hundred) for any chem- 
ist who would show the goods on 
the counter. The ruse succeeded. 
The public got the habit and to- 
bacconists begged for supplies, 
The trade in Virginia cigarettes 
grew enormously, ultimately bring- 
ing about a tobacco war between 
American and British tobacco 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Richards added continually 
to his line of goods and extended 
his operations from London to 
cover both the continent of 
Europe and the British overseas 
dominions. At one time he was 
probably the ‘largest buyer of 
newspaper and posting space in 
the Rritish Empire... Among the 
lines he had represented in Great 
Britain were Sozodont, the Col- 
gate preparations, Antikamnia and 
Bromo-Seltzer. 

He was the first president of the 
London Sphinx Club and the first 
subscriber in England to PrinTErs’ 
Ink, to which he was a contributor 
on several occasions. 

A few years ago Mr. Richards 
published his business history in 
hook form under the title of, 
“With John Bull and Jonathan,” 
a volume which attracted consider- 
able attention. He also wrote 
other books, including a biography 
of his daughter, Mrs. Pear! 
Craigie, who was herself a noted 
novelist under the name of John 
Oliver Hobbs. Mr. Richards had 
for some time lived at Steep Hill 
Castle, Isle of Wight. 
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“One poor scene spoils 
the show” 


In a letter from the Executive Manager of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs we find the 
following interesting and profitable thought: 


“If the advertisements of ten of your clients 
were highly interesting, but if ninety other 
advertisements in the same publication were 
decidely uninteresting and unattractive, then 


the 90% would hurt the 10%. 


“In other words, it is only because advertis- 
ing, as a whole, is attractive, instructive and 
helpful, that its power is so great.” 


This explains why the advertising pages of 
responsible specialized business publications 
have-such a powerful hold on and secure 
such close attention from their readers. 


The bulk of the advertising in them has a 
direct business interest for nearly every 
reader. An interest which is unforced, 
legitimate and natural. 


One of the cardinal principles of our business 
is to carry no advertising which is not ger- 
mane to the field served by the publication. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power ey: 

Coal Age Billions of Dollars Electrical World 
American Machinist Annually Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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hidden dimensions 


In which M. L. W. gets an 
advertiser to take a vacation. 
































M .. W announced with a broad smile, 


“T’ve just induced him to take a 
day off every week—to see his 
business in bigger perspective.”’ 
He referred to one of our clients. 


‘Some businesses seem to be 
run on a caliper basis,’’ he con- 


. ce ° 

tinued. “The calipers are con- W 
stantly put on manufacturing, sales Wy, 
and advertising to measure dimen- hi 


sions right down to the thousandth 
part of an inch.’’ 


The point that M. L. W. makes 
is this: The constant use of cali- . 
pers is apt to submerge a manu- 
facturer in the details of his present 
rather than open his eyes to the 
larger possibilities of his future. 





M. L. W. has been instrumental 
at times in getting advertisers to 
employ higher-priced salesmen than 
the calipers seem to warrant. 





Put in the possession of such 
equipment, the manufacturer was 
stimulated to go after bigger busi- 
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ness. In two cases this led to ad- 
ditions or extensions to the line. 
Working from day to day with 
calipers might never have brought 
this profitable result. 


““Most people are bigger than 
they think they are,’’ said M. L. 
W., “‘and the best job that I can 
do is to help some of them to 
realize it.”’ 


ON AUGUST 29th 
“© “Art Artists’ and Otherwise’’ 


Company Yor 


95 MADISON AVE, 
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A Tip From Farmers 
When Farmers Want RESULTS 


in the sale of their pure-bred livestock, their pure-bred poultry, 
hatching eggs, seed grains, or the sale of farm lands, they 
advertise in the papers the advertising columns of which they 
themselves read ; in papers in which they have confidence, and 
in the advertising columns on which they base their own pur- 
chases. 


To You As a Buyer of Advertising 


You can safely invest your appropriation in papers in which 
the farmers themselves advertise. If you want action among 
farmers in the Northwest, follow this tip: 


More Farmers Advertise in 


THE2=4@ARMER 


wos 


A Journal of Agriculture 


Than in All Other Minnesota 


Farm Papers Combined 





Our subscribers buy from the same advertising columns 
through which they sell. 





Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Western Representatives, 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Il. 


Eastern Representatives, 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 
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Lucky Strike Campaign Lines Up 
with Hoover 


Big National Campaign Features Foods Not Taboo While Maintaining 
“It’s Toasted” Sales Point 


INCE the war began, so far as 
this country is directly con- 
cerned, the reading public has 
been treated to some marvelous 
specimens .of war interest copy. 
It hasn’t seemed to make any spe- 
cial difference that a sachet pow- 
der, perhaps, has nothing particu- 
larly in common with a battle field. 
War is in the air, and the frantic 
copy man has been shot in the 
arm to a high frenzy of patriot- 
ism in order to evolve a perfectly 
obvious and quite logical tie-up 
between sachet powder and glit- 
tering bayonets. 

“Times are different, my boy,” 
points out the sachet client, who 
has a reporter friend 
and therefore speaks 
from first hand, wav- 
ing in the general di- 
rection of a pile of 
submitted MSS. bud- 
ding with sprouts in 
deshabille, wilting for 
lack of the nourish- 
ing okay. “That stuff 
was all right three years 
ago. But don’t you 
read the papers? We’re 
at war, man. Get a 
little war atmosphere 
here. Show how sa- 
chet will help win the 
war. Put a little punch 
in it” (this latter is 
punctuated with a 
pound on the desk). 

Maybe that’s stretch- 
ing it a little. Never- 
theless, some of the 
war copy put out in 
the past twelvemonth 
or so has been prolific 
in the production of 
agonized groans from 
logically minded read- 


get up war copy. 


For illustrations he can refer to 
almost any issue of any magazine 
or any newspaper. 

Let’s change the tune, then, and 
look at a new campaign that 
seems to be a first-class ex- 
ample of how war copy can be 
war copy without violating the 
reader’s sense of proportion. 

Everybody knows about the 
American Tobacco Company’s 
campaign for Lucky Strike cigar- 
ettes, based on what the company 
calls its Point 4; i. e, that to- 
bacco’s flavor can be improved by 
submitting it to heat. To those 
who have been inclined to regard 
this point as somewhat elastic, 





Potatoes are O. K. 


The Food Administration says so, Use 
lots of them, they want you to, especially. 


And does anything taste better? Think > 


of a big mealy baked potato—with a 
lump of butter, pepper, salt and paprika. 
And what cooking dees for raw potatoes it does for 


” tobacco—gives flavor. Burley tobacco— 


toasted—hag made Lucky Strike cigarette famous, 
It's toasted. 
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“EAT MORE POTATOES’ NOT AN ANOMALY IN THIS 


TOBACCO ADVERTISEMENT 
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Printers’ INK has the word of 
tobacco experts that it is a per- 
fectly good point. Many coffee 
cranks will put fresh ground cof- 
fee in the oven for a few seconds 
before brewing to bring out the 
flavor. 

The company’s advertising has 
played up strongly the twin asso- 
ciations that, as cooking brings 
out the flavor in food, toasting en- 
hances the flavor of the tobacco 
in Lucky Strike cigarettes. For 
the benefit of skeptics, there may 
be some answer in the fact that 
this brand is one of the largest 
sellers on the market. 

Featuring food so prominently 
to make its point, it occurred to 
someone recently that perhaps 
there might be some way of 
throwing in a war touch that 
would be entirely in keeping with 
a campaign which had proved it- 
self successful, and at the same 
time do some bit toward helping 
in war propaganda. 

One of the company’s advertise- 
ments, for instance, harped on the 
delights of a properly broiled 
beefsteak. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that many and many a prime 
cut has been sold to hungry hu- 
mans as a direct result of these 
humans being confronted by a 
twenty-four sheet poster for these 
cigarettes. 

But the Food Administration 
doesn’t want so very many beef- 
steaks sold. It would rather that 
the hungry humans substitute 
fresh vegetables, or fish, or eggs, 
or potatoes, or other products not 
on. its taboo list. And so it oc- 
curred to the company that it 
would not be stretching the point 
a bit to throw in its advertising 
effort on the side of the Food 
Administration in behalf of po- 
tatoes, garden sass, fish, - corn 
meal, etc., and at the same time 
maintain the twin association of 
its. advertising hitherto. 

Therefore, on August 1 it start- 
ed a campaign that will grow to 
blanket the entire country in mag- 
azines, street. cars, posters and 
paints, and newspapers, featuring 
directly the food products that the 
Hoover cohorts want eaten at 
home, while cortinuing the mes- 





































































sage of its previous copy—jt’s 
toasted.” 

The appetite appeal is there just 
as formerly. But it is conjured 
up by representations of more 
timely dishes,—baked potato with 
a slab of butter; a broiled fish, 
with the affinitive slice of lemon, 
boiled or roasted green corn; an 
inviting plateful of vegetables; 
baked apples; baked beans; a 
plate of smoking corn bread. 

It is a combination copy of the 
most logical type. It does not 
stretch for effect; the tie-up is 
exactly the same as in its former 
copy. The senses of taste and 
sight and smell are appealed to 
in exactly the same way. “Eat 
more baked beans,” says a sam- 
ple ad. “You'll see them recom- 
mended on every food conserva- 
tion list. 

“Don’t they look appetizing in 
their shining little dish, brown 
and flaky on top, just bursting 
open with flavor. They’re differ- 
ent from raw white beans. 

““Cooked’ tobacco is very dif- 
ferent from ‘raw’ tobacco, also— 
about ten times more appetizing. 
Try Lucky Strike cigarette—it’s 
toasted.” 

This advertising is running now. 
It is a campaign that will repre- 
sent an appropriation around 
$400,000. The copy appears in 
weekly magazines during August, 
in full pages. In September it 
will start in the monthlies, includ- 
ing some colored inserts, to run 
for the balance of the year. 

A newspaper campaign totaling 
5,200,000 lines will run from Au- 
gust to the end of November. By 
that time advertisements twelve 
inches over four columns will 
have appeared in newspapers in 
almost every State in the Union. 
The copy follows closely the mag- 
azine advertisements. 

From August 1 until the end of 
the year car cards will run in all 
towns in the country of more than 
50,000 population. 

Twenty-four sheet posters with 
six different pieces of copy have 
been displayed all over the coun- 
try, and the outdoor campaign will 
include painted signs in some parts 
of the country. y 

In size, you see, this is a ‘real 





































campaign. We might find some- 
thing to. think about in that. But 
the outstanding feature of the 
campaign in these days of hectic 
copy is that it is a war-time cam- 
paign, helping in a war purpose, 
without sacrificing anything to 
common sense, and without losing 
an ounce of sales force in a sell- 
ing, point that is a sales point, 
peace or war. 


George H. Miller Joins 
. | 
“McCall’s” 

George H. Miller, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, and assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Los An- 
geles, and more recently with Collier’s 
in its Chicago office, has become asso- 
ciated with the Western office of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, New York. 





Seymour Goes to Chicago 


Fred P. Seymour, -who recently re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
L. E. Waterman Co., New York, is to 
be secretary of Horder Stationery 
Stores, Inc., Chicago, and vice-president 
of the Associated Stationery Supply 
Co., of the same city. 
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Johnson’s Work With Smith, 
Denne & More, Limited 


Roy W. Johnson, who recently joined 
the organization of Smith, Denne 
Moore, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal, will 
have charge of the copy, plan and ser- 
vice departments of this company at 
Montreal. 

r. Johnson was at one time assistant 
advertising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, of Detroit, 
and later became advertising manager 
of the U. S.. Phonograph Company at, 
Cleveland, and for a time was connected 
with the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
at Akron, Ohio. 


J. S. Winslow With 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


John Seymour Winslow has joined the 
copy staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York. Previously he had been produc- 
tion manager of W. H. H. Hull & Co., 
New York, and formerly was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago and Los Angeles 
copy staffs of Lord & Thomas. 


Miss Johns on Agency Staff 


Miss Elsie B. Johns, former adver- 
tising manager of the American Bank- 
ing Machine Corporation, has formed a 
connection with the advertising agency 
of Erwin & Wasey, Chicago. 
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Economy Note in British War- 
Time Advertising 





Many Concerns Are Eager to Show They Are Not Profiteering 


By Thomas Russell 


Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, London,’ England. 


ARLIER in the war, adver- 

tisers in England worked the 
economy note harder than they are 
doing now. At the same time, 
Government departments were, for 
many reasons, urging people not 
to spend. The “Eat Less Bread” 
slogan appeared on posters still 
visible on some derelict hoardings : 
the Paper Restriction Order has 
practically killed billposting. No 
new poster larger than 2,400 square 
inches (the area of what we call 
here a four-sheet double-crown, 
40 by 60) may be printed or ex- 
hibited. Bills printed before the 
order, can be used irrespective of 
size, and they can be turned over, 
and new matter printed on the 
back. 

The same “Eat Less Bread” 
slogan was made in little single 
columf cuts and papers were ask- 
ed to run it. Many advertisers 


incorporated the phrase in some. 


corner of their announcements. 
The food situation is so greatly 
improved, now, through better 
cultivation of land and through 
the generous self-sacrifice of the 
United States and Canada, that 
this form of economy is sufficient- 
ly taken care of by the habits that 
were formed. Wheat is also con- 
served by orders restricting the 
use of it for cakes and pastry. 
Economy was urged in all pur- 
chases on the ground that every- 
thing bought entailed consumption 
of labor, and all the labor was 
wanted for war, for munitions, for 
food production, and for essential 
industries. The note, “Don’t 
spend, that you may have more to 
invest in war-loans” has not been 
so energetically sounded here as 
in some other countries. But the 
economy idea in the air, and “See 
what we save you,” is, by a long 
way, the most useful secondary 
selling point of the day. With 


everyone anxious to restrict ~~ 
8 





penditure, and prices up in all 
trades, it is obvious that the best 
way to get people to buy anything 
is to show them, either that what 
is being offered will cost a lot 
more later on, or that it really 
Saves money anyway. 

A folder from a very high- 

’ ° , > 

grade men’s and ladies’ outfitting 
concern urges the first considera- 
tion thus: 

The Defence of the Realm monopo- 
lizes the output of Underwear. Knitting 
machines ordinarily employed on fine 
work are making army underwear ex- 
clusively. 

Greensmith’s stock may soon be ex- 
hausted. The only way for Customers 
to ensure their supplies is to order at 
once. At Greensmith’s ‘this also saves 
money;' the next deliveries from manu- 
facturers will be considerably dearer. 

Increased prices can be avoided by or- 
dering for Autumn and Winter, as well 
as Summer, now. 


The accusation of profiteering 
is evidently feared and retailers 
are careful to state that goods in 
stock do not move up with the 
— I cut this from a circu- 
ar 

“As long as any of the present 
stock remains, customers can 
avoid the increase by ordering at 
once. Rising markets do not (of 
course) affect prices of goods in 
stock.” 

Of course, the case is strongest 
where any sort of service is being 
sold. A dyer’s advertisement 
reads in part as follows: 


THE GREATEST ECONOMY 


The way in which money can_ be 
best saved is by making old possessions 
last longer. If the expense of cleaning 
or dveing an old dress, an old curtain, 
an old carvet; or cleaning and repairing 
an old suit of clothes, were three times 
what it is. it would still represent only 
an insignificant fractien of the cost of 
replacing these articles by new at the 
present price. 

TURNBULLS LIMITED 
HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


The same concern, having been 
forced by rising expenses, to in- 
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The Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


Has Broken All Philadelphia 


Circulation Records. 


HE net paid daily average circulation of the 
"E ions Bulletin for July shows an 
average daily sale of 434,668 copies. This is 
the greatest circulation ever obtained by the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, and larger than that of any news- 
paper in the history of Philadelphia. It puts the 
Philadelphia Bulletin in third place among the lead- 
ing daily newspapers of the United States. Ninety- 
two per cent. of the circulation of the Bulletin is in 
Philadelphia and its suburbs, the big trading area 
for local retail stores. 
You can dominate Philadelphia at one cost by 
concentrating in the “Bulletin” —the newspaper that 
“nearly everybody” reads. 


The ‘‘Bulletin’’ is the only Philadelphia newspaper 
that prints its circulation figures regularly every day. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


NEW YORK OFFICE—DAN A. CARROLL, Tribune Building 
CHICAGO OFFICE—J. E. VERREE, Steger Building 
DETROIT OFFICE—C. L. WEAVER, 11 Lafayette Building. 
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to sell — : 
sca 
cas 
““My product is ’way over-sold. I cannot ; not 
get enough materials. I have difficulty og 
getting freight cars. Labor shortage and ie 
various other things have reduced my pro- cre 
duction so that I cannot begin to fill orders. a 
Every new order is an embarrassment. I for 
have nothing to sell.’’ 
But we answered: 
You have still to sell and to keep sold that ha 
part of your assets which outweigh in value 
your entire plant, equipment and material: as 
Your name and your good will. 
Without crowding upon your dealers, dis- te 
tributors and sales force orders which they 
cannot fill, let us help to keep your name al 
and your brand so/d to the consumer--so that as 
he will keep on wanting your goods until 
the day when he can get them. fe 
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crease its charges, sends home, 
with goods dyed or cleaned, a 
ttle tolder ot which the follow- 
ing is a part: 

“Why Cleaning and Dyeing Cost 
You More. 

“Cleaning and dyeing cost the 
public more than usual. But the 
price of all the materials used, 
and of the labor, has risen much 
more. 

“Cleaning has not increased in 
cost so much as dyeing, because 
dyeing materials have risen more 
than cleaning materials. Dye- 
stuffs are made from the same raw 
materials as explosives, hence the 
scarcity and high price—in many 
cases seven or eight-fold the 
normal price and in some colors 
ten-fold.. Dyeing is now charged 
at a little more than double the 
pre-war price and cleaning has in- 
creased a little more than 50 per 
cent. For instance, a costume 
which cost 5/- for cleaning be- 
fore, now costs 7/6 to 8/- and a 
costume which cost 6/- for dyeing 
now costs 12/6 to 13/6. 

“Increased Cost of Materials. 

“But observe the increase in the 
cost of the materials which we 
have to buy since August, 1914. 

“Our soap costs us four times 
as much. 

“Our benzine (cleaning spirit) 
costs us two and one-half. times 
as much. 

“Our dyes cost us frdém five to 
ten times as much. 

“Our paper and packing materi- 
als cost us three times as much. 

“Coal and power cost is twic2 
as much, 

“Wages at our works have been 
raised 50 to 100 per cent (in dif- 
ferent branches of the work). 

“No Profiteering Here. 

“Our increased charges are, 
therefore, more than justified by 
our increased. expenses, in fact 
our average profit per garment 
cleaned or dyed is much smaller 
than before the war.” 

Until last year, a valetry con- 
tract firm which collects men’s 
suits weekly or fortnightly and 
returns them pressed and bright- 
ened up, ran a house-organ in 
which the economy argument was 
worked to capacity. One item is 
short enough to quote: 
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SMARTNESS AND ECONOMY 

When the firm needed a man to take 
charge of a provincial branch, John was 
not the one in direct line for promotion. 

But the General Manager said to his 
D. rectors: 

“TI know Mr. Robinson ought to have 
the job. He is competent and experi- 
enced. But our representative ought to 
look like Somebody. Robinson’s clothes 
always look as if he had been sleeping 
in them. Young Smith always looks as 
if he had just come from the Tailor’s.” 

“Does he spend all his money on 
clothes?” asked a Director. 

“No,” said the Manager, “but he has 
them taken care of, and pressed every 
week.” 

“Good enough,” was the verdict, and 
John Smith got the job. 


A previous number of the same 
paper contained a longer story of 
a clerk in a big concern being 
called upon at might by the big 
boss, who found him in his eve- 
ning clothes, and was so impressed 
that promotion came along later. 
The argument, of course, was, that 
you could just as well dress for 
dinner as not, seeing that your 
clawhammer suit got pressed un- 
der the contract, whenever this 
was needed, 


ECONOMY ADVERTISING AFFECTED BY 
PRICE STANDARDIZATION 


The standardization of prices in 
controlled foodstuffs has led to 
some complications. Tea was put 
under a committee of the Minis- 
try of Food. This committee took 
charge of all imports and released 
supplies to wholesale dealers, in 
four grades, but ordered that tea 
be sold at 2s.8d. a pound—64 cents. 
The four grades enabled a whole- 
saler to go for business on quality 
or on profit to the retailer—which- 
ever he chose. (In peace time 
there was drinkable tea at half 
the money, and there was quite 
good tea at two shillings.) 

One chain-store concern cut the 
price to 2s.6d. in quite good faith. 
But the Tea Control Committee 
prosecuted the company and it was 
heavily fined: 2s.8d. meant 2s.8d. 
flat. It did not mean 2s.8d. maxi- 
mum. The reason for the prose- 
cution was that consumers were 
about to be registered and ra- 
tioned. Cutting the price would 
be an inducement to register with 
the cutter. 

Now the same concern is ad- 
vertising cut rates on the com- 
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modities with the following mili- 
tant copy. The lay-out has no 
interest, so I me-ely transcribe 
the wording: 

The House that champions the right 
of the public to enjoy the advantage 
of the cheapest market. 

SAINSBURY’S 
are determined to give their customers 
a preference in value in spite of prosec:- 
tions for selling below schedule prices. 
COMPARE THESE BACON PRICES: 
Govern- Sains- Sav- 
ment bury’s ing 
Price Price per lb. 
2/4 2/- 4d 


2/- 1/9% 2d 


Prime Back 
Prime Streaky 
Smoked Hams 
Pale D’d Hams 


Summer sales in the department 
stores, which always take place in 

July, are naturally advertised on 
’ the economy note. Selfridge’s have 
a four-week sale on the automatic 
reduction plan introduced into this 
country by Mr. Selfridge. One 
answer to the people who allege 
that advertising makes goods 
dearer is to be found in the fact 
that the biggest advertisements by 
drygoods and drapery retailers are 
always those at bargain time— 
January and July sales, and on 
special bargain days. It ‘is certain 
that if there were no advertising 
to attract buyers by bargain an- 
nouncements, there would be no 
bargains offered. 





Canada Again 
Relies on Advertising for 
War Purposes 


HE Imperial Munitions Board 

of Canada is running a big 
space newspaper campaign in Do- 
minion cities where munitions are 
manufactured, to keep the work- 
ers, male and female, from going 
stale and slowing up on the job. 
The copy appears in every daily 
newspaper in the munition towns 
and measures full page depth over 
three columns. 

Two years ago just such a cam- 
paign was conducted to speed up 
production of munitions, with 
splendid results. After two years 
there is another purpose which the 
copy must serve. After several 
years of the grind the average 
worker exhibits a tendency to 
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“slack” up, and it is to offset this 
human failing that the present 
campaign has been started. 

The copy puts it up to the pride 
of the individual, whether he or 
she is going to be partly responsi- 
ble for any falling off in munitions 
production. Most of it carries the 
stock head address in the boldest 
of faces, “Munition Workers,” 
finishing off at the foot in the 
same font, “Speed Up Your Out- 
put!” 

One advertisement features the 
significant figures that in 1917 
Canada produced, of all munitions 
used by the British Army, 55 per 
cent of the shrapnel, 42 per cent 
of the “4.5’s” and 27 per cent of 
6-inch shells. 

“Your labor is the bulwark upon 
which your own flesh and blood in 
the trenches relies for munitions,” 
states a sample piece of copy. 

“If you, munition workers, fail 
them, they are lost. 

“Compared with the roar of the 
guns the noise in your shop is a 
whisper. 

“Compared with your weariness 
of body, theirs is the weariness of 
ceaseless suffering. But always, 
they pull themselves together and 
resolve to stick it out and see it 
through. 

“Are they not worthy of your 
utmost efforts?” 

Other appeals emphasize the 
necessity of both sides to the ques- 
tion to arbitrate labor disputes, 
that production shall continue 
meanwhile. 





Death of Hal C. Smith 


Hal C. Smith, treasurer of the Carl 
M. Green Company, Detroit, died Au- 
gust 1 as a resuit of injuries réceived 
three weeks previously in an elevator 
accident. My. Smith was 34 years old. 
He had served as advertising manager 
of the Anderson Electric Car Company, 
assistant advertising manager of the 
General Motors Company, and advertis- 
ing manager of the General Motors 
Truck Company. For the last five years 
he had been associated with the Green 
agency. 





Joins Dunn Sales Department 


Charles C. Stewart, formerly with 
various New York advertising agencies, 
has joined the selling staff of the W. 
P. Dunn Company, Chicago printer. 
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THE HEARST PAPERS 


REALIZED WHAT 
WAR MEANS 


: HERE are some facts 
so monstrous that they 


are more __ incredible 
than fiction. There are some 
events undeniably true, yet 
hardly believable. 


One of these facts, a fact 
that stuns the civilized mind, 
is war. 

War is such a colossal an- 
achronism, it is so at variance 
with all the currents of 
modern civilization, that the 
American people for a long 
time simply refused to be- 
lieve that so intelligent a na- 
tion as Germany could con- 
template its bloody pro- 
gramme. 


Only by repeated acts of 
the most devilish malignity 
was the real purpose of the 
German Government finally 
driven home to the conscious- 
ness of this nation. 


When at last war was de- 
clared by our Government, 
the Hearst papers realized 
what such action would mean. 


They saw that successfully 
to combat the immense Ger- 
man military machine, with 
its . hordes of men _ long 
trained to subservience, was 
going to take a supreme ef- 
fort of strength on the part 
of the United States. It was 
going to call for our last re- 
sources of men, of money 
and of courage. 


The feeling long lingered 
in the minds of many that 
this war could be won by ex- 
erting only a part of our 
power. They underrated 
Germany, they overrated the 
Allies. 


They thought that the mers 
announcement of America’s 
entrance into the war would 
mean the collapse of the en- 
emy. They: did not realize 
his desperation. 


The Hearst papers, how- 
ever, from the first knew 
that no half measures would 
avail. If America was to 


, strike it must strike with the 


full strength of its arm, with 
the last ounce of power in its 
brain and brawn. 


The Hearst papers, there- 
fore, were insistent from the 
day that war was declared 
that no time should be wasted 
in the attempt to secure a. 
volunteer army. They urged 
the draft. 


They saw that the true 
theory of democracy in time 
of war is that every citizen 
must be supposed to place 
his life and his fortune at 
the disposal of his country, 
that it is not a question of 
willingness to volunteer. 


When the existence of a 
democratic nation is at stake, 
no man should be exempt. 


The Hearst papers, there- 
fore, exerted their full in- 
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fluence in favor of con- 
scription. They circulated 
petitions throughout the 


country, and presented a pe- 
tition to Congress with more 
than two million signatures, 
praying for the passage of 
the Selective Conscription 
Act. 


In both of the political par- 
ties in Congress the leaders 
opposed universal service. 
They were not awake to what 
war means. They still fatu- 
ously hoped to please that 
considerable body of Ameri- 
can public opinion which so 
dreaded war and hesitated 
to enter in. 


The Hearst papers saw the 
inevitable. What they saw 
has been demonstrated by 
time and the unfolding of 
events. 


All the world sees now 
that the winning of the war 
depends upon the entry of 
America’s full power. 


France and England are 
stubbornly holding the foe 
while they await our rein- 
forcements. 


The country is at last 
- awakening. We have been 
forced to believe the unbe- 
lievable, and against the dark 
powers of destruction we are 
rapidly rallying our full 
strength. 


A united public opinion is 
as essential to victory in war 
as ships and soldiers. Back 
of the fighting fist must be 
a fighting heart. Back of the 
operations in the field and of 
the navy upon the seas there 








must be an  unconquerable 
spirit at home. 


The only way by which 
this spirit can be maintained 
in a democratic state is 
through the press. The news- 
paper is the nervous system 
of a republic. If the news- 
papers are feeble and tem- 
porizing the effect will be 
shown in a weakened condi- 
tion of the public mind. 


If the newspapers are 
quarreling among themselves, 
or constantly criticizing the 
Administration, there can be 
no wholehearted support 
from the populace. 


The Hearst papers have 
bent every energy toward 
swinging the last man, wom- 
an and child in the United 
States into line to make the 
power of this great nation 
unmistakably felt. 


They have realized their 
responsibility to the country, 
to the world at large, and to 
Destiny. 


The one thing that Ger- 
many fears to-day is the 
power of the United States. 
Germany is not ignorant of 
our inexhaustible resources. 
There were millions of Ger- 
mans in this country, there 
were millions of dollars of 
German capital in this coun- 
try. Through these, as well 
as through its spy system, 
Germany has known from 
the beginning what it would 
mean when America entered 
the war. 


She 
time. 
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her 


hoped 
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only 
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power to smash the Allied 
opposition before America’s 
strength could be mobilized. 
She believed that her insidi- 
ous propaganda could dissi- 
pate America’s energy. She 
deluded herself with the fic- 
tion that Americans were 
wholly given up to money- 
making and luxury, and 
would not fight. 


The passage of the Con- 
scription Act, which the 
Hearst papers so strenuously 
urged, was the beginning of 
the end for Germany. 


In his message to the 1918 
class of registrants, General 
Crowder said’: 


“On the 5th of June, 1917, 
just one year ago tomorrow, 
occurred one of the most 
memorable events in the his- 
tory of democratic institu- 
tions. On that day 10,000,000 
self-governed young Ameri- 
cans marched quietly to the 
polls, and in a voice that was 
heard around the world regis- 
tered their invincible deter- 
mination to preserve for 
themselves and their posterity 
the blessings of the liberty 
with which they have been so 
richly endowed.” 


And now in 1918 nearly one 
million more young men of 
twenty-one are added to the 
list of our recruits. They are 
the flower of the world. War 
is won by young men. These 
young men will make the best 
soldiers in the world. 


And they are coming on 
every year. They mean such 
overwhelming waves of man 
power, so in excess of any- 
thing that the Central Powers 


can furnish, that Germany is 
plainly doomed, unless she can 
crush the Allies before these 
reserves can enter the field. 


Divide and Conquer was the 
motto of a great warrior. If 
he could destroy the unity of 
the enemy he would be able 
to crush his force piecemeal. 


Divide and Conquer has 
been the motto of Germany. 
She brought her magnificent 
intellectual equipment to the 
support of her supreme devil- 
try. She made very effort to 
keep France, England, Italy 
and Russia apart. Occupying 
the inner circle, she thought 
to be able to mass her forces 
against one after another of 
the Allies. Thus in each in- 
stance she would exert her 
full strength against their 
partial strength. She lunged at 
France, at Russia, at Italy in 
successive efforts to achieve 
her purpose. 


At the same time she car- 
ried on a most subtle propa- 
ganda. Her agents everywhere 
sowed dissension. 


This was only too success- 
ful in Russia, and that coun- 
try now lies prostrate, an ex- 
ample of the fatal results of 
dissension. 


Similar efforts partially suc- 
ceeded in Italy. 


In France, Great Britain 
and the United States, though 
she desperately strove to the 
same end, her exertions pros- 
pered not at all. France shot 
her traitors, England hanged 
her traitors. The United 
States, aware of their menace, 
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is taking measures to render 
her traitors powerless. 


But it is not only traitors 
that a country must fear; it is 
the contentious ambitions, the 
fanatical opinions, the stub- 
born prejudice of its citizens. 


The Hearst papers have 
taken the ground that, in the 
presence of the dark storm 
cloud that is threatening civi- 
lization, our citizens have no 
right to continue their par- 
tisan differences. It is the duty 
of everyone of us to stand by 
our legally chosen representa- 
tives and support the Admin- 
istration unquestioningly. 


We have but one thing to 
do. It is to win the war. 


We have no strength to 
waste in fighting each other. 
We should stand shoulder to 
shoulder against the common 
enemy, and adjourn our in- 
ternal disputes until he is laid 
low. 


We want no divided strength. 
We want no qualified loyalty. 
We want no grumbling and 
unwilling obedience. 


It has been the effort of the 
Hearst papers from the in- 
cipiency of the war to merge 
all other issues into the one 
issue of Americanism. Old 
differences should be forgot- 
ten. The sons of the Civil War 
veterans, of both the Blue 
and the Gray, are marching 
side by side in this conflict. 


The white-hot crucible of 
war has melted all our sec- 
tionalism into the pure gold 
of Americanism. There is no 
more East and West, no more 
North and South, no more 








Democrat and Republican, no 
more Capital and Labor, no 
more Black or White. In this 
mighty fusion of common 
danger we are all Americans. 


The Hearst papers ask no 
questions of any man’s politi- 
cal opinion, so long as he 
gives full support toward 
winning the war. 


The Hearst papers engage 
in no diverting internal issues 
that may interfere with win- 
ning the war. 


They are not careful and 
troubled about many things; 
but one thing is needful. 


The Hearst papers from 
the beginning fixed upon the 
policy, and to the end they 
will maintain the policy of 
securing for the Command- 
er-in-Chief of our Army and 
Navy the full united strength 
of this people, that America 
may have one purpose, one 
heart, one mind, one devo- 
tion in this crisis. 


We fought one war to pre- 
serve the Union. Let us now 
present to the world that 
Union without fleck or flaw, 
a “Union one and insepara- 
ble, now and forever.” 


In the words of George 
Pope Morris, these forty- 
eight States sing, in a chorus 
in which there is no discord- 
ant voice: 


“The union of lakes, the 
union of lands, 
The union of States none 
can sever, 
The union of hearts, the 
union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union 
forever!” 
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American Toy Makers Will Ad- 


vertise to Keep Out German 


Product 


Amazing Manufacturing Progress in Four Years Makes This Country 
Entirely Independent of Teuton Playthings—Will It Stay That Way? 


MERICA is on the map as a 
producer of toys. German 
playthings—the kind you used to 
get on Christmas—are practically 
off the market. They may as well 


_ stay off. We can get along with- 


out them. And they most certain- 
ly are not going to come back 
if the American toy manufacturers 
have their way. 

America to-day is absolutely in- 
dependent of the outside world 
in the matter of toys. This year 
for the first time since 1914 job- 
bers proudly announce that their 
toy supply is 100 per cent com- 
plete, both in variety and quality. 
It is a fact also that the variety is 
wider and the quality higher than 
ever was the case in the “super- 
man” products put out by the 
Germans. 

In toys as in other lines of mer- 
chandise precedence was for a 
long time given the Germans as 
a matter of course. Germany was 
even given credit for originating 
Santa Claus. That good old saint 
was supposed to have fashioned 
his first toys in his little hut in 
some German forest. Fairy lore 
does not record whether he stamp- 
ed “Made in Germany” on each 
article. Probably they were not 
so thoroughly commercialized in 
those days. Anyway, regardless of 
the culpability of Santa Claus in 
the matter, the Germans look upon 
the making of the world’s supply 
of toys as their birthright. From 
generation to generation the art 
of toy making has been handed 
down. Whole German families 
and even entire villages devote 
their united energies to the 
fashioning of toys. 

Generally speaking, it ought to 
take quite a while for even Ameri- 
can manufacturers to exceed the 
toy-making skill of a nation that 
had been in the business ever 


since the time of Santa Claus. 

It took just four years! 

To-day America stands self suf- 
ficient so far as playthings are 
concerned. We do not have to 
buy a nickel’s worth from any 
other country on the globe. And 
the toys are better than any ever 
before sold in this country. 

This abrupt change from famine 
into feast is one of the interest- 
ing and dramatic features of 
American business history. Of the 
American manufacturer it can be 
said that he “seen his duty and 
done it.” In other words, he meas- 
ured up to a great opportunity 
with full strength and capacity. 


GERMANY HAD THIS BUSINESS IN 
ITS GRIP 


When the European war broke 
out in 1914 American importers 
were fairly ,well stocked with 
European toys. Some _ belated 
shipments were shut off, shorten- 
ing the supply somewhat. It was 
freely predicted that by 1915 there 
would be a widespread famine in 
toys. There was quite a famine. 
But it was lightened somewhat 
through Great Britain allowing 
American importers to pass 
through the blockade such toys as 
they could prove they had bought 
and actually paid for previous to 
March, 1915. 

By 1916 German toys had prac- 
tically disappeared. In 1917 en- 
tirely so. 

The demand,. of course con- 
tinued unabated. People in their 
wartime prosperity—this was in 
the days before America entered 
the war—were eager to buy. Job- 
bers and retailers were eager to 
sell. The big thing was getting 
the goods. 

Then came the great develop- 
ment in American toy manufac- 
ture. Great jobbers knew what 
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they wanted and when they 
couldn’t get it from abroad they 
decided to have it made here. 
They financed factories by paying 
in advance for goods. They re- 
moved uncertainty by contracting 
for maximum outputs. 

Thus the already good-sized 
American toy industry was added 
to and strengthened. 

Each year the record of achieve- 
ment was bigger and better than 
the one just before it. And now 
in just three years there are more 
toys and better toys to be had than 
ever was the case under the old 


eal. 

With all due regard to Santa 
Claus and the admission by the 
Germans themselves that they are 
the world’s leading experts in 
toy making, it must be said in 
behalf of the simple truth that 
America in these three years has 
brought out novelties and im- 
provements in toys that never had 
occurred to the slower mentality 
of the Kaiser’s subjects. 


AMERICAN INGENUITY IN THE DOLL 
MARKET 


One of the greatest triumphs 
in American toy making has been 
in dolls. 

The Germans thought they had 
the doll business where nobody 
in the world could touch it. A 
few years ago when they develop- 
ed the character doll with an at- 
tempt to portray the actual ex- 
pression on baby faces they made 
a tremendous stroke. They didn’t 
have much to boast about even 
at that. For years and years the 
German made doll with its china 
head had about as much expres- 
sion as a tea cup. But it was a 
doll and sold readily as such. 
When the character doll was de- 
veloped it did not represent a real 
baby any too faithfully but it was 
such a vast improvement over the 
old kind that the manufacturers 
could not make them fast enough 
to supply the demand even at the 
rather high price. 

When German toys were shut 
out of this market the most serious 
loss was in character dolls. The 
American maker did his best but 
his product was not nearly up to 
the German standard. 
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By 1917 he began to do a little 
better in the way of character 
dolls.. Even then the American 
product didn’t look right. Mothers 
out on Christmas shopping expedj- 
tions shook their heads and de- 
cided to buy something else, 

The American maker kept on 
trying—a little habit he has, 
Artists got busy and put some real 
thought and brains and skill into 
the matter of producing dolls, 

The result is that we see this 
year made by American manufac- 
turers a character doll that is the 
most beautiful production of the 
kind ever made. These are near 
masterpieces of the sculptor’s art, 
They are modeled from living chil- 
dren and embrace every one of 
the childish emotions. They are 
genuinely true to life. 

This has been done 
years. 

German manufacturers _ tried 
twenty times three years before 
they produced the next-to-nature 
dolls that made such a sensation 
a few years ago. 

Similar progress has been 
achieved in other toy lines despite 
shortage of labor and material 
and the usual wartime difficulties 
surrounding an industry that is 
regarded as not being an absolute 
essential. 

The big thing has been done. 

Now the question comes, it is 
going to stay done? 

The American toy manufactur- 
er has been so busy in developing 
his great opportunity that he has 
not had time or even inclination 
to think much about ways and 
means of keeping what he had 
gained. 

A great deai of money has been 
invested in the American toy in- 
dustry and it can be made a per- 
manent and growing feature of 
this country’s industry. But the 
war is going to end some time and 
if the German has half a chance 
he is going to be back here with 
his toys in an effort to undersell 
domestic makers. 

Members of the American Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association are 
wondering to-day if after the war 
they will be undersold by the 
Germans. 

There is plenty of prejudice in 
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this country right now against 
German goods. You can see 
plenty of jobbers and retailers who 
are ready to swear by all that is 
good and holy that never again 
will they offer German goods for 
sale. 

Maybe they won’t offer them— 
as German goods. But there are 
many people who, after the war 
is over a while, will let the crimes 
of the Hun weigh less heavily if 
by so doing they can make a few 
dollars. 

You can’t say this is the fault 
of the people who sell toys any 
more than those who buy them. 


ADVERTISING NEEDED TO MAINTAIN 
COUNTRY’S RESOLUTION 


The average mother of this 
country hates the Hun with all 
the fierceness of her woman’s soul. 
But when she goes two or three 
years from now to buy a doll for 
her child she is going to buy it as 
a doll. It may have been made in 
Germany, America or at the North 
Pole for all she knows—and for 
all she cares. It is a safe guess 
to go a little farther and say that 
not one out of ten people who buy 
toys know or care where they 
were made. People don’t stop to 
inquire into the history of mer- 
chandise. Why should they? 

Obviously the problem is one 
that can be solved in very large 
measure through educating the 
people into feeling a patriotic 
pride in the achievements of 
American made toys. 

Manufacturers realize this and 
are looking toward advertising as 
a means of bringing about this 
education. 

“The way I look at it,” said one 
of the country’s largest toy .im- 
porters in discussing the matter 
with Printers’ INK, “is that the 
people of this country should be 
advertised to in such a big way 
that they will think of nothing 
else but American toys. The seed 
will be sown upon good ground. 
The people here hate the German 
and all his works. Just let them 
know that by insisting upon get- 
ting American made toys they can 
help maintain a wonderful new 
industry in this country and at 
the same time hit the Hun in one 
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of his sorest spots and the contest 
against German toys will be won. 

“The chances are we shall have 
German toys as competitors in this 
market not a great while after the 
war closes. There may be a dis- 
criminatory tariff enacted. The 
goods may be kept out for a time 
by legislation or other causes. 
But they are going to be here 
eventually. 

“Tf through tariff regulations or 
otherwise the Germans can put 
down their toys in this country 
and sell them at the same price 
as the American made product, 
they won’t get very far because 
their toys are admittedly inferior 
to ours. I suppose I am talking 
big. I wouldn’t have talked this 
way a year ago. But I know I 
am right now. We have the qual- 
ity. Unless the German can beat 
us on price he’ll never come back 
so far as selling toys in this coun- 
try is concerned. 

“What the manufacturer fears, 
however, is that the German may 
be able to offer his toys for less 
and thus afford some valuable 
material for those jobbers and re- 
tailers who are eternally thinking 
and practicing from the cut price 
basis. I think I am stating the 
truth—although I regret it is the 
case—when I say that all over 
America there afte retail store 
buyers who would take in German 
made toys if thereby they could 
save a littlé on the buying cost. 

“Here is where the value of the 
advertising comes in. 

“Our house, which formerly im- 
ported tremendous quantities of 
German toys has been foremost in 
promoting the American toy in- 
dustry since the war. If we did 
it in our own interests and in or- 
der that we might have toys to 
sell, well and good. Have your 
own way about that. Naturally 
we have a just pride in what has 
been accomplished and are going 
to do our very best to see that 
the thing stays accomplished. 

“We are going to advertise 
American toys as such to the re- 
tailers of America. We are going 
to appeal to their patriotic pride. 

“Then through the retailers we 
are going to advertise to the peo- 
ple themselves. Our service de- 
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partment will prepare advertising 
matter which the retailer can use 
in his Christmas handbills and 
newspaper space. We are going 
to drive home to the American 
people the fact that this country 
has got somewhere in toy making. 
Few people know that Germany 
supplied so many of our toys 
heretofore. We are going to tell 
them. 

“The toy. manufacturers ought 
to get in on this and I have no 
doubt they will. They should get 
in right now. Just because they 
may lack help or material is by 
no means an excuse or .reason for 
waiting. Every manufacturer who 
does not advertise his products as 
American made right now regard- 
less of whether he is oversold is 
making it just that much easier 
for German toys to come into this 
country in quantities after the war 
is over.” 

The ideas advanced by this 
jobber will prove popular, accord- 
ing to expressions made by the 
members of the American Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Hence, if a country-wide adver- 
tising campaign in behalf of 
American-made toys breaks out, 
don’t be surprised. 


A. C. GILBERT, OF “ERECTOR” FAME, 
HAS LONG VISION 


In the recent convention of this 
association at Atlantic City, A. C. 
Gilbert, toy maker of New Haven, 
Conn., summarized the situation 
for the manufacturers as follows: 

“It is not sufficient that we 
should simply try to ‘dig in’ and 
hold the advantage that we now 
have. Germany’s old-time prestige 
in toy manufacture has gone, never 
to return, so far as this country 
is concerned, if we recognize our 
opportunity and drive straight 
ahead, so strengthening our posi- 
tion that there never will be any 
chance of serious European com- 
petition on this side of the water.” 

The single disquieting element 
in:the outlook seems to be, strange- 
ly enough, the attitude of the 
Council of National Defense. The 
Council has made a recommenda- 
tion to retailers and others dis- 
couraging the sale of holiday mer- 
chandise this year. 
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Whatever the Council of Na- 
tional Defense decides, will of 
course, be taken as law by all 
Americans. But in this connec- 
tion it is asked in all candor if 
gifts for children should not be 
treated separately from gifts for 
adults.. A toy for a boy or a doll 
for a girl is a necessity—not a 
luxury. 

The very first year of the war 
America sent shiploads of toys to 
the children of Europe. The move- 
ment was given wide publicity and 
was made with the apparent sanc- 
tion of the Government. 

Are we to take the stand now 
that the toys which we believed 
essential to the children of France 
one year ago shall be denied the 
children of America? 

The need of cutting down the 
production of gift goods in gener- 
al may not be questioned. But it 
is the opinion of the American 
manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers that any discouragement of 
Christmas selling should be aimed 
at extravagant, non-useful, high- 
priced gift goods rather than put- 
ting an end to all Christmas giving. 
A campaign aimed at all gift giv- 
ing without discrimination is likely 
to work injury to many classes of 
merchandise not commonly con- 
sidered as of a holiday nature. 
A large part of the toy output for 
this year is already in the hands 
of jobbers and retailers. But of- 
ficial discouragement of toy sell- 
ing would cripple or even kill the 
toy-making industry just the same, 
and thus play directly into the 
hands of the German toy makers. 

Everybody hopes this w.ll not 
come about. 

Probably it won’t. 





Prather to Go With tne Blaine- 
Thompson Company 


On September 15 Richard L. Prather, 
who has been for several years adver- 
tising manager of the Thomas G. Plant 
Company, maker of “Queen Quality” 
shoes, will leave Boston to enter the ad- 
vertising agency field. He has joined 
forces with The Blaine-Thompson Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, and will be vice- 
president of the concern. He was for- 
merly advertising manager of the Julian 
& Kokenge Co., Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of women’s. shoes. He will 
handle the Thomas G. Plant Company’s 
advertising account, 


















QUICK ACTION 
FROM CREAM 
OF BARLEY AD 


One Page Results in New 
Orders Totaling Full Car- 
load, Says Advertiser 


CAMPAIGN IS CONTINUED 





Co-operation of Public Ledgers 
and Ledger Central Window 
Effective as Sales Aids 


The Cause—A full-page newspaper adver- 


“Cream of Barley,” states H. 
C. Clancy, secretary of the 
American Barley Company, 
manufacturers of Cream of Bar- 
ley and F. N. Johnson’s Pure 
Barley Flour, “had never been 
sold east of Chicago until the 
beginning of our campaign in 
Philadelphia. 

“Sales work was continued 
for about sixty days, following 
the inauguration of our first 
campaign, and resulted in a dis- 
tribution of approximately 2500 
stores. About a year later we 
resumed this sales work, contin- 
uing it over a thirty-day period, 
which resulted in a distribution 


of approximately 4000 stores— 
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including independent, associa- 
tion and also chain stores—and 
our tonnage was more than 
doubled over that of our first 
season. 

“We can assure you that we 
appreciate very highly the assis- 
tance afforded by you and we 
are confident that the liberal use 
of the PUBLIC LEDGER, 
morning and evening, has been 
a big influence in creating con- 
sumer demand. In this connec- 
tion we noted that, during the 
week following the running of 
the full page in the Sunday 
PUBLIC LEDGER and the 
full page in the EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER, we re- 
ceived an increase in business of 
approximately one car. 

“As no extra sales efforts or 
extra schedules were used dur- 
ing that period, we feel certain 
that this increase was due to the 
use of the LEDGERS.” 

The Cream of Barley cam- 
paign which was so signally a 
success in Philadelphia, is con- 
tinuing at the present time and 
a number of new advertisements 
will appear within a short time 
in the PUBLIC LEDGER, 


morning and evening. 


(Reprinted from the RETAIL PUBLIC LEDGER, Philadelphia) 


(Advertisement) 
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Mimeograph 


We deliberately selected this name because of the 
enormous tonnage that is being used by the U.S. 
f= Government. 
a \ The reason for the Government’s extensive use of Army 
‘\ Mimeograph, principally at the Cantonments, is its 100% 
goodness. To get ten clear and distinct impressions you 
run ten sheets through the press—nof eleven, not twelve. 


There is no wastage whether the run is large or small be- 
cause Army Mimeograph is surfaced and sized especially 


for mimeographing. 
Click! The paper passes under the roller and takes its 


impression cleanly. Not a suggestion of blur. The next 
sheet follows with like results, and so on to the end of the 


edition. 

A paper good enough for the United States Army certainly 
meets the requirements of business houses who want clean, 
readable sales letters, bulletins, and factory and office com- 
munications which can be produced economically. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va, 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office—501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office—Continental & Commere 
cial B uilding 




















Increased Express Rates on Period- 
icals Threatened 


Interstate Commerce Commission Asked by New “American Railway 
Express Company” to Put Heavier Burden on Publishers 


F the Governmental forces that 

have recently taken over the 
express business of the country 
have their way, the express rates 
for the transportation of maga- 
zines, periodicals and newspapers 
will be advanced to keep pace 
with the increase in second-class 
mail rates authorized by Congress. 
If express rates should be marked 
up as proposed, publishers might 
yet find it an advantage to send 
their publications by express on 
short hauls, but there would be 
no such differential as would ex- 
ist if the present express rates 
are allowed to stand, and the ef- 
fect of the advance in express 
charges would be to continue the 
advantage of the use of the mails 
for long hauls. 

Just as it was necessary to ob- 
tain the sanction of Congress for 
the postage increase which the U. 
S. Post Office Department has 
long desired to see put into ef- 
fect, so it is requisite that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall approve an increase in ex- 
press rates such as has been de- 
vised to match the new postal 
charge. Accordingly the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company: 
the combination or merger of the 
leading express companies under 
Government auspices—has made 
formal application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
permission to increase rates. The 
petition, if granted, would permit 
the increase at ten days’ notice. 

The recital of facts upon which 
the traffic manager of the express 
company has based his applica- 
tion to the Commerce Commission 
nresents in the most concise form 
the attitude that has been as- 
sumed in this quarter. The situ- 
ation is represented as follows: 

“The existing low express rates 
on. newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals were established many 
years ago in recognition of the 
same principles upon which the 
Post Office Department based its 








rates on matter accepted as sec- 
ond-class. The more important of 
these principles are the desirability 
of distributing at lowest possible 
cost, publications which are the 
medium for disseminating knowl- 
edge to the people throughout the 
country and the necessity for 
printing such publications where 
labor is cheap and at points near- 
est the source of paper supply. 

“In the revenue bill effective 
October 3, 1917, section 1101, Con- 
gress made a distinction between 
that portion of the periodical de- 
voted to reading matter and the 
portion devoted to advertisements 
and provided a flat rate (effective 
July 1, 1918) of 1% cents per 
pound for the part devoted to 
reading matter and a zone rate of 
from 1% to 3% cents per pound 
for the part devoted to adver- 
tisements. The rate on the read- 
ing matter portion is to be in- 
creased to 1% cents per pound 
effective July 1, 1919, and the rate 
on advertising is to be increased 
each year until July 1, 1921, when 
the rate will be from 2 cents for 
the first and second parcel post 
zones to 10 cents for the eighth 
zone. 

“With these increases in postal 
rates the rates by express, in a 
great many instances, become 
lower than the postal second-class 
rates, and as the service by ex- 
press is practically identical with 
the mail service the bulk of the 
traffic will be diverted to the ex- 
press, thereby defeating the pur- 
pose of increased revenue contem- 
plated by Congress in its revenue 
bill. 

“In view of increasing costs of 
performing express service this 
traffic cannot be handled at present 
rates without loss and your peti- 
tioner requests that the increased 
classification be granted.” 

Under the proposed new sched- 
ule of charges, magazines and 
periodicals, between points where 
the first-class express rate does 
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not exceed $1.50 per 100 pounds 
will pay the pound rate with a 
minimum charge of 10 cents. Be- 
tween points where the first-class 
rate exceeds $1.50 but does not 
exceed $3.00 per 100 poinds the 
rate will be 1% cents per pound 
with the 10-cent minimum. Be- 
tween points where the first-class 
rate exceeds $3 per 100 pounds, 
pound rates will obtain. 

On magazines, etc., when re- 
turned to original shippers, pound 
rates will apply with a minimum 
charge of 25 cents. On such re- 
turn shipments there is waived 
the requirement that charges be 
prepaid and the guarantee of the 
consignee can be accepted. For 
newspaper shipments where no 
wagon service is required of the 
express company. either in receipt 
or delivery, special concessions in 
rates would be made. For ex- 
ample, between points where the 
first-class express rate exceeds $1 
but does not exceed $2 per 100 
pounds, a rate of 1 cent per pound 
would be accepted. 

Comparative figures have been 
submitted to the Commerce Com- 
mission based on actual shipments 
of magazines by the Wells, Fargo 
express from New York during 
March, 1918. It is shown, for ex- 
ample. that there were dispatched 
from New York to Chicago shin- 
ments aggregating 37,028 pounds 
on which the express charges ac- 
tually collected amounted to 
$444.36. Under the increased 
second-class mail rate the postal 
bill (figuring on a basis of 50 ner 
cent advertising) would be $648 
and the total charge under the 
proposed new express rates would 
be $555.44. Shipments from New 
York to Indianapolis footed up 
3,726 pounds at an expense to 
publishers of $42.85. For the 
same service the publishers would 
have to pay $55.89 under the pro- 
posed new express rates. or $65.21 
under the increased mail rates. 

In accordance with regular pro- 
cedure at Washington, the appli- 
cation has been referred to the 
15th Section Board, which will in 
due course make recommendation 
to the Commerce Commission. If 
requests are received from pub- 
lishers or other interests, decision 
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will probably be reserved until a 
full hearing has been granted on 
any objections to the increase, but 
up to Monday no requests for 
such hearings had been received. 

The announcement that jn- 
creased rates would be asked at 
once, seems to have taken the 
publishers, though some of them 
have been expecting this move, 
by surprise. Steps are being taken 
to present to the Trade Commis- 
sion the publishers’ reasons for 
believing that the increase should 
not be put into effect. It is in- 
timated freely by the publishers 
that the move is actuated by the 
Post Office Department’s desire 
to make sure that the new zone 
postage law will not be evaded by 
wholesale transference of publi- 
cations to express from the ordi- 
nary second-class mail. This is, 
in fact, practically admitted in the 
form of the application. 

“Undoubtedly, this will be a 
serious hardship to the general 
magazines and the newspapers, if 
put into effect,” said Jesse H. 
Neal, of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. “It will not affect 
the business papers so much, for 
the reason that few of them have 
large newsstand sales.” 

“We are looking closely into 
the proposed rates for express 
shipments,” said John Adams 
Thayer, of the Periodical Publish- 
ers’ Association, “and if we are 
granted the opportunity, we shall 
enter our protest against the 
granting of the increase.” 

“The American News Company 
is not surprised at the proposal 
of the new Government express 
company.” said Valentine Far- 
relly, of the big distributing house. 
“Tt has always been an _ under- 
stood policy to have the express 
rates follow the post _ office 
charges. As soon as the zone 
law went into effect, periodicals 
began to abandon the mail in 
favor of express shipment to 
dealers, and the proposed _in- 
crease is undoubtedly designed for 
no other purpose than to force 
them back into the mails. While 
it is a serious matter, it is im- 
possible to say how serious until 
the whole question has been given 
careful study.” 
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First Episode in Eveready’s Three- 
Year Campaign Features 


Summer Uses 


Company Plays Up Dramatic Possibilities in Presenting Its “Darkness 


Is Danger” 


S a seasonal episode in its 

three-year sales and advertis- 
ing plan, the American Ever 
Ready Works is featuring as a 
summer sales point the possibility 
of using a Daylo for flash signal- 
ing messages at night by the use 
of telegraphic codes. 

The establishment of the com- 
pany’s three-year campaign com- 
mitted it to a continuous policy of 
advertising of a seasonal nature in 
exchange for a definite degree of 


Propaganda 


cities and will use them in others 
to which it expects to carry its 
“blue-list” campaign. 

The idea of flash signaling mes- 
sages is in keeping with the camp- 
ing and vacation season, and also 
with the basic selling point that the 
company has selected as its main 
copy theme for the next three 
years—that is, “Darkness is Dan- 
ger!” 

One of the full-page magazine 
advertisements and one of the 





Genuine EVEREADY Tuncay nd 
Batteries and Mazda B 
for your DAYLO or Flachli ight 


Signaling code FREE 
at stores displaying 
this sign. 














INTRODUCING A DRAMATIC USE FOR A FLASH LAMP 


co-operation in return from deal- 
ers who subscribed to the plan. 
Thus the summer magazine, news- 
paper and outdoor campaign, in 
which this flash signaling idea 
forms an important feature, is vir- 
tually the first act of a long pro- 
gramme. 

Copy is appearing, and has ap- 
peared recently, in twenty-one na- 
tional publications and farm pa- 
pers and in seventy-five newspa- 
pers in the forty cities in which 
the company’s blue-list plan is now 
in operation. In addition to this, 
the company is displaying twenty- 
four sheet posters in these forty 





posters, for instance, show a camp 
by the shores of a lake at night, 
with a camper flashing a signal 
with a Daylo, while from across 
the lake an answering beam pierces 
the sky. This copy has the de- 
sired end of holding the reader’s 
interest, for in the magazine text 
there is a flash and dot code mes- 
sage which, worked out, says: 
“Tom sprained ankle; phone doc- 
tor.” Undoubtedly a good number 
of the advertisement’s readers will 
try to figure out the message from 
the dots and dashes. The copy 
tells that a Daylogram signal code 
can be gotten from dealers, 
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This appeal blends the element 
of fun with one of serious pur- 
pose, and in view of present con- 
ditions is especially timely. Un- 
doubtedly there are more prosy 
uses than that of signaling to 
which this article could be put, 
either in camp or at home, but it 
makes a dramatic presentation for 
the company’s claim for its prod- 
uct as “a vacation necessity.” 
Furthermore, it offers a chance 
for amusement from an otherwise 
plainly practical proposition, with 
the possibility that the fun pro- 
duced may some time prove .seri- 
ously serviceable. 

Dealers have been supplied with 
quantities of a small card giving 
instructions and a full alphabet- 
ical, numerical and punctuation 
service code, including and featur- 
ing the famous “S. O. S.” of the 
international code. 

This card and a folder, which 
also contains the code, naturally 
feature merchandise especially 
adaptable for signaling or vacation 
purposes. 

“United States Government 
Coast Guards use Daylo in signal- 
ing information among them- 
selves,” says the text of this 
folder, “and also in signaling 
ships in distress off shore. In the 
Boy Scouts’ Handbook, signaling 
with a ‘flash lantern’ is officially 
approved and described. But sig- 
naling with a Daylo can be accom- 
plished by anybody. It is very 
simple and easily learned. Knowl- 
edge of the code and a little prac- 
tice in its use may be the means, 
some time, of saving your own life 
or that of others.” 

Among other advertisements on 
the danger of darkness in connec- 
tion with vacation time one shows 
a girl calling for help in the water 
beside an overturned canoe, in the 
spotlight of a flashlight, “off 
stage.” Another shows a shaft of 
light playing on a broken down 
wharf. 

“Darkness is danger,” warns the 
copy, “but Daylo sees the danger 
in time. Daylo travels two jumps 
ahead of you to warn you in time.” 

There are several different pos- 
ters. One of them, shown with this 
article, features the signaling idea 
in combination with the Daylo 
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service station decalcomania, which 
some 3,000 blue-list dealers are 
displaying as a part of their 
signed agreement with the com- 
pany. 

Another poster displays the 
camping scene mentioned above, 
while a third features the so-called 
Military Daylo, showing a soldier 
carrying a wounded comrade on 
his back while the light from one 
of this style of Daylo, hanging 
from his tunic, shows up a broken 
wheel just in his path. 


The Interborough’s Missed 
Opportunity for Good- 
will Advertising 

New York, Aug. 8, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

When the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company tried to change overnight 
the habits of New York’s subway-riding 
public the result was naturally disas- 
trous—for the reason that the company 
had not prepared the public with ade- 
quate educational advertising. 

To the best of my knowledge the In- 
terborough depended almost entirely on 
newspaper publicity to inform the pub- 
lic on the operation of the new OOH 
System,” with the result that there was 
much confusion and even panic. 

Vow there is a vital difference be- 
tween publicity and advertising. Had 
the company, while using the bulletins 
in its cars for the purpose of talking 
about subway service, used them instead 
for educational purposes—giving a clear 
idea of the new routing of trains— 
there is no doubt in my mind that the 
confusion and delay would have been 
eliminated. 

A well-directed campaign, using news- 
paper space, and supplemented by bul- 
letins in each car, would have cost some- 
thing, but the chances are that it would 
have been cheaper than the ill-will re- 
sulting from the sudden disruption of 
service. 

It all goes to show that you can’t 
change the habits of a cosmopolitan pub- 
lic in a day. 

H. Wa ter ReEyNoLps. 


Death of E. T. Howard 

Edward Tasker Howard died at his 
home in New Canaan, Conn., on Au- 
gust 7, at the age of seventy-four. He 
became engaged in the business of ad- 
vertising in 1870 as a representative of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Christian Union. 
Shortly afterward he entered the gen- 
eral agency field. In 1911 his agency 
was incorporated as the E. T. Howard 
Company. 


Frank H. Young, who for more than 
a year has been in the sales department 
of the Charles Daniel Frey Co., Chi- 
cago, has become sales manager of the 
Charles Everett Johnson Studios, of the 
same city. 
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70 % Increase 


in news-stand sales of. 
Everybody’s Magazine 
May 1918 over May 1917 
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~ Action First. 


The Worth-W hile Tesi 


The language of the hour is, 
Give us Coal 
—Get the Ships—Find the 
Wheat — Send This Mes- 
sage to Sims. 


% ¢ 
- 


1% 


Wartime action demands 
deeds before words; proofs 
before claims. The only 
worth-while test of a war 
machine is a word of seven 
letters. The only worth- 
while test of an advertising 
medium is the same word— 


RESULTS. 


% % 


> 


Advertisers should look for 
result - producing mediums 
now more than ever. Every 
dollar speat for advertising 
now should be made to do 
full work. This is no time to 
cling to theories or be influ- 
enced by any argument what- 
soever except Result-produc- 
ing Facts. 


2 
e &% 


The letter on the opposite 
page from Herbert Hoover, 
written nearly a year ago, is 
a recognition of effective 
work. We are not boasting 
of it. We publish it now 
merely to emphasize the fact 


that the readers of THE 


of 


PEOPLE'S HOM 
JOURNAL aare tespongi 
to every editorial appeal 
their magazine. 


e& & 


No work ever undertaken 
a publication is more imp 
tant to the country than 
establishment of Bird Soy 
tuaries throughout the la 
Birds save food at its sour 
They wage incessant war 
the insects that destroy fo 
They need protection 
carry on their work. 


e & 


A million and a half “Li 
Gardens” planted throug 
Journal editorial influ 
speaks louder for 
SULTS than several milli 
words. As a test of read 
response three hundred tho 
sand acres for Bird Saw 
tuaries is more eloquent th 
an editorial in Printers’ In 


e & 


Our “Little Gardens” ca 
paign and our Bird Sanctu 
ries campaign are tests of ed 
torial influence, home inf 
ence, reader-response, pa 
otic contribution, by whi 
THE JOURNAL is pe 
fectly willing to be judged. 
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The letter below from Mr. 





Hoover came to us last Septem- 
her unsolicited. At that time our 
readers had donated nearly 
200,000 acres for Bird Sanctua- 
ries as a result of three JOUR- 
NAL editorials. 


A Worth-While Letter 






This year the returns are 40 per 
cent over last year at this time. 
We fully expect the signed 
pledges of our readers to reach 
the half a million acreage before 


the end of the present year. 





IMPORTANT 
In replying refer to 9-H-1 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
Washington ° 
Mr. M. B. Gates, September 10, 1917. 
President, People’s Home Journal, 


80 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. 


My Dear Mr. Gates: 

I have noted with much satisfaction the information 
which your journal is giving to the public in its columns de- 
voted to home economics and, primarily, the conservation of 
food, andI hope the people of the United States realize how 
closely related ‘to this whole question of food saving is the 
question of the proteetion and encouragement of insectivor- 
ous and migratory birds. 


Carrying these two campaigns on as you are doing—the 
one for the increase of bird sanctuaries throughout the coun- 
try and for the protection of the inseetivorous birds (which 
means the destruction of injurious insects and rodents), and 
the campaign for simpler and less wasteful living—should 
bring about important results for the welfare of the entire 
country, that will materially help us win the war and cement 








the people of this country into a great nation. 
Faithfully yours, 


[Signed] HERBERT HOOVER 








THE JOURNAL was the pioneer amongst nationc| publications to advocate “‘ Little 


Gardens.” This was three years before our coun!ry entered the war. Our readers had 


planied nearly a million ‘‘Little Gardens’ long before the country generally took up the 
plan, The results of both campaigns in THE JOURNAL were evidently pleasing to the 
Food Administration. THE JOURNAL believes in “‘Deeds Before Words.” 


The People’s Home Journal 


Established 1885 
NEW YORK 


The Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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CONSERVATION OF PAPER 


For the People 
By the Government 


The War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington put into effect August Ist cer- 
tain regulations relative to weights of 
Book Papers. 


The entire trend of this ruling is for 
lighter weights in Machine Finish, 
Super-Calendered, English Finish, 
Antique Finish and Coated papers. 


This means a conserving of raw ma- 
terials and coal—an equal amount of 
printing surface per ream of paper and 
the consequent production of a greater 
number of reams within a given time. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through 
its entire national organization, has 
carried out for years this very idea. 
It stands for economy in manufacture 
and its consequent benefit to the con- 
sumer—not only from the standpoint 
of paper cost, but equally as great from 
the standpoint of distribution charges 
on the printed sheet. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago Milwaukee New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo 
Cincinnati St. Pau Philadel phia 


Western Agents: GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 


Seattle Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


Buidders and distributors of paper for every known use 































Kellogg’s Consumer Campaign to 
Sell Telephone Equipment 


Though Oversold, Big Telephone Supply House Is Seizing Its Present 
Opportunity to Give Itself a Start When Conditions Become Normal 


By C. C. Casey 


al Ieee public at large, the ac- 
tual users of telephones, 
know practically nothing of the 
Kellogg company or its products,” 
says the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company in a trade bul- 
letin sent to the telephone trade, 
announcing its national advertis- 
ing. 

“This is a handicap to us—and 
to every, telephone company using 
our equipment—and we are going 
to change it.” 


To advertising men who have’ 


a hard merchandising nut to crack, 
particularly in these times when 
lots of merchandising nuts are 
becoming hard to crack, the story 
of the campaign with which the 
Kellogg company is going to lay 
off its big sales handicap should 
be now of especial interest. 

Lots of big businesses are tak- 
ing the public into their confidence, 
merchandisingly speaking, in the 
last few years, and this is par- 
ticularly significant under present 
business conditions. 

The public is being invited in 
on a lot of things just now which 
it previously was not supposed to 
have anything to say _ about. 
Telephone companies, for instance, 
have apparently never given any 
consideration to what kind of 
switchboard and telephone equip- 
ment the public preferred. 

It has simply been a case of 
the board of directors of the tele- 


phone company saying, “Well, 
now, we'll use such and such 
equipment,” and that was all there 


was to it, except the purchasing 
agent’s regular duties. 

There are many makers of tele- 
phone equipment. Some of them 
have gotten enough business to 
grow big with the telephone busi- 
ness, while some of them have 
been practically barred from the 
bigger telephone markets  be- 
cause of the merchandising con- 
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ditions—and lack of advertising. 

The Kellogg company, in a frank 
statement to telephone companies, 
promises to change these condi- 
tions—and the Kellogg company is 
big enough to invest some money 
on advertising without having to 
worry much about its “meal- 
ticket.” 

Three full page advertisements 
already have been run in national 

space, mostly in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. These ads, according 
to the statement to the trade, are 
“soing to fully ten million tele- 
phone users every other month.” 

Telephone equipment is hard to 
sell, because it is equipment which 
the user doesn’t care a rap about 
—as to make—or thinks he doesn’t 
and also because the real buyers, 
the men who make the decision, 
are behind the scenes and hard 
for the salesman to reach. (The 
Kellogg company, however, is 
selling its very large capacity out- 
put.) 

The purchasing agent for even 
the small country telephone com- 
pany does not really buy telephone 
equipment. He may place the 
order, but the order really origi- 
nates behind closed doors in the 
directors’ room. 


GOES FAR BENEATH THE SURFACE 


The Kellogg company’s adver- 
tising is intended, however, to go 
much further than merely to make 
an opportunity to talk with the 
farmer and the banker and the 
livery-stable man who compose the 
board of directors; it is going 
to telephone users to make them 
look at the name-plate on their 
telephone at the office and at 
home, and then think a bit if they 
don’t get service. 

The anti-friction bearing manu- 
facturers have long since made it 
impossible, merchandisingly, for 
a manufacturer of any kind of a 
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machine to use inferior ball or 
roller-bearings, for if a bearing 
goes bad and the user, looking 
inside the housing, finds it an un- 
known bearing, the manufacturer 
is going to “get his.” 

On the other hand—and this is 
a big feature which has made this 
advertising pay dividends for the 
manufacturer using advertised 
parts—if a user of a machine, 
finding a bearing gone bad, looks 
into the housing and finds it to be 
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been advertised by the telephone 
companies, and some “interde- 
partmental” and factory ‘phone 
systems have been advertised, but 
the present campaign is the first 
big effort to the public about the 
equipment this telephone-using 
public handles continually, 

“We are going,” says the trade 
announcement already referred to, 
“to make the name Kellogg mean 
something to every man or woman 
who uses a telephone. 

“We are going to 









There w Your Guarantee 


oO! 
Good Service 


KELLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY Co. 


The name Kellogg on a telephone means something to you as a telephone user 


It means that the company from which you buy telephone service has 
spared no expense in the purchase of its equipment 


Kellogg telephones and switchboards are 


They cost more than most other equipment. 
They are made and guaranteed by one of the 


many foreign countries. 


oldest and largest telephone supply companies service to more than two million’ telepho 
am the world subscribers 





ADVERTISING DESIGNED TO MAKE YOU LOOK INTO THE 
HISTORY OF YOUR TELEPHONE INSTRUMENT 


a well known make, he is going to 
feel entirely different about it. 

This user is going to feel that 
the manufacturer has done his 
part, has used the best he could 
find, and that this accident, or 
breakage, or bad service, has been 
an unusual case and will be 
promptly made right. There is 
confidence, a willingness to be 
considerate, instead of a plain 
knock, 

Telephone equipment has never 
been advertised in the ordinary 
sense, except lightly in the busi- 
ness papers. Telephone service has 





They are used as standard equipment by thou. 
quality products sands of exchanges in smaller towns and | rural 
communities, in large towns and cities and in 


And they are today giving prompt, unfai wend 





impress Kellogg qual- 
ity on the public mind. 

“We are going to 
make every user of 
a Kellogg telephone 
realize that the com- 
pany from which he 
buys service has given 
him the best equip- 
ment that money can 
buy. 

“We are going to 
increase his respect 
for and his confidence 
in the company from 
which he buys service. 

“We are going to 
make him understand 
that where a  tele- 
phone company equips 
its lines with Kellogg 
switchboards and tele- 
phones, it has taken 
a long step towards 
insuring prompt, un- 
failing service to its 
subscribers. 

“And all this is 
going to make it easier 
for Kellogg equipped 
companies to do busi- 


Nothing, perhaps, could explain 
the purposes of the campaign to 
advertising men better than this 
statement from the Kellogg com- 
pany to its users and prospective 
users in the trade. 

“It is a story,” as they put it, 
“of vital interest to every man 
who is in any way connected with 
the telephone business.” 

It means a new kind of compe- 
tition in the telephone industry— 
that is, in the telephone equipment 
end of the industry. 

As any reader of Printers’ INK 
will readily see, it is a: bold mer- 
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chandising stroke which is going 
to appeal strongly to a large, very 
large, class of telephone equip- 
ment buyers, and is going to get 
near the interests of those who 
have not been buying Kellogg 
equipment. 

It means, in other words that the 
trade-mark is coming into the tele- 
phone equipment field where per- 
haps 90 per cent of the equipment 
used has had no trade-mark angle. 

The average telephone man per- 
haps, will say at first that the cam- 
paign is a “blunder” for he has 
always taken the position that 
the user of the telephone was not 
enough interested in who made the 
telephone on his desk to even look 
for a name plate. And besides, 
these people haven’t anything to 
do with the buying of telephone 
equipment. 

But the public is apt to begin 
taking an interest, before many 


* years, in what kind of an instru- 


ment the telephone service com- 
pany furnishes it, and there may 
even be such a thing as the tele- 
phone subscriber specifying which 
particular make of instrument he 
wants sent to him, though that 
perhaps may be some distarice 
away and has hardly been antici- 
pated by this advertising cam- 
paign. 

Things are moving fast in the 
world to-day, not only in a politi- 
cal sense but especially in a com- 
mercial or merchandising sense, 
and the opportunities for the ad- 
vertising man were never before 
equalled. 

Things are being done to-day 
for a few thousand dollars, with 
advertising, which ordinarily could 
not have been accomplished—at 
least not in any other way—for 
millions. 

The ready accomplishment of 
these great merchandising feats 
with advertising, during these un- 
usual times, is going to mean very 
much for advertising and for ad- 
vertising men, in the times that 
are to follow these. 

Business houses which have 
never considered advertising even 
a remote possibility—as for in- 
stance the Kellogg company—are 
going to see opportunities for ad- 
vertising, and are going to take 
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full advantage of those opportu- 
nities. 

And advertising, by these peo- 
ple “who couldn’t advertise,” is 
taking on a different phase. There 
is much more to sell in any busi- 
ness than just the merchandise a 
factory makes. 

Kellogg really hasn’t any need 
to advertise now to sell its fac- 
tory output, for that output was 
already oversold, without adver- 
tising. Not many advertisers are 
advertising now to sell merchan- 
dise. 

Advertising now is_ cracking 
hard merchandising nuts. It is 
changing market conditions. 

A lot of advertising men just 
now have not as much to do as 
normally because the man behind 
the check-book doesn’t see any 
need for orders, and therefore, 
not for advertising, but for the 
advertising man who is_ wide 
awake there are opportunities now 
bigger than the biggest dreams 
he has ever had in the way of 
order-getting advertising. 

The lesson in this Kellogg cam- 
paign may help some advertising 
men find something that has not 
yet been advertised. 

This is well stated by one of 
the advertising men who helped 
work out the Kellogg campaign: 

“The Kellogg company does not 
have anything to sell to the gen- 
eral public. It makes telephones 
and switchboards and other elec- 
trical supplies. 

“It deals with telephone ex- 
changes in the various cities and 
towns throughout the country and 
with a few manufacturers for 
whom it builds electrical appa- 
ratus. 

“It is not at all the sort of an 
institution that one would select 
off-hand as a likely candidate for 
national advertising. 

“But that is because we are still 
prone to look upon advertising as 
a retail merchandising force. We 
think of it only as a direct selling 
medium. 

“We do not yet fully appreciate 
the far-reaching influence that it 
exerts, or the almost unlimited 
scope of its application. We fail 
to grasp the potency of its influ- 
ence in moulding public opinion— 
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in creating good will—in building 
around a business that intangible 
something that gives it dominance 
and permanence. 

“The Kellogg company realized 
that while its business taxes the 
capacity of its great factories 
—there was still lacking a very 
essential stone in the foundation 
upon which its business was built. 

“There are two million people 
talking every day through its tele- 
phones who never had heard of 
the company. 

“There are stockholders and 
directors of telephone companies 
who were unfamiliar with the 
company and its product—or who 
knew of them only in a hazy sort 
of way. 

“There was too little national 
prestige back of the institution to 
insure its permanence and to fore- 
stall possible competition. 

“And it was to supply just this 
lack in the old merchandising plan 
that the national advertising cam- 
paign was decided upon.” 


ANALYSIS OF COPY 


The particular copy angle used 
in the advertising also will have 
some interest to advertising men. 

The first of the national pages 
tells of the company’s twenty-one 
years of telephone equipment ex- 
perience, during which they say 
they have made 14,000 switch- 
boards and two million telephones. 
It also mentions that thirteen 
acres of floor space makes the 
Kellogg factory one of the largest 
of its kind in the world. The ad 
also makes an appeal direct to 
telephone men in a small italic 
paragraph at the bottom of the 
rest of the copy. 

“If you are interested in the 
purchase of telephone equipment 
and supplies, for local and long 
distance exchanges, or for ships, 
railroads, mines or field service, 
we will be glad to have you write 
for literature.” 

In the third ad the appeal, 
though differently worded, is 
somewhat similar—the bold claim 
of the right to prestige. The 
feature, though, of the third ad, 
is the trade name on the top of 
the telephone. pointed out by an 
arrow, the tail of which encircles 
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the phrase, “There is your guar- 
antee of Good Service.” 

“The name Kellogg means some- 
thing to you as a telephone user,” 
says this third ad. “It means that 
the company from which you buy 
your telephone service has spared 
no expense in the purchase of its 
equipment. 

“Kellogg telephones and switch- 
boards are quality products. They 
cost more than most other equip- 
ment. . . .. If the telephone 
in your home or place of business 
is a Kellogg instrument you can 
enjoy the satisfaction of knowing 
that money cannot buy anything 
better.” 

Note that strong emphasis is 
put on the fact that the company’s 
equipment costs more. To the 
layman telephone user this is pret- 
ty certain to have a reaction in it, 
for when service is not right it 
will indicate to him that somebody 
has been skimping somewhere, 
even if the equipment used is 
good. 

One of the othér ads is built 
around the idea of armies—it 
shows what purports to represent 
two million telephones in the form 
of a big army marching out of 
the distance and filling-a wide road 
much as an army of men would 
do. 

The first paragraph of copy 
reads: 

“The army of the telephone is 
the final reserve that will keep 
the peace of the earth because 
communities that really know each 
other, like people, have the great- 
est incentive to behave. The tele- 
phone is a mighty argument for 
a United States of the World. 
And that is coming—a United 
States of the World—and when it 
comes the Kellogg telephone and 
the Kellogg exchange will be 
there.” 


Miss Prendergast Leaves H. 
Barcroft White Corp. 


Miss Nellie D. Prendergast has re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
H. Barcroft White Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. She has been associated with 
this company for the past year, before 
which she was advertising and publicity 
manager of the Pathfinder Company, In- 
dianapolis. q 
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Cleveland’s Silent Salesman 


Display your goods in Cleveland and Northern Ohio where 
half a million buyers will see them daily. (Fully a million on 
Sundays.) A display fixture to which Cleveland and Northern 
Ohio has turned for 76 years in filling every want is 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Building, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 








Works of the Jersey City Printing Co 


q HENRY FORD says: 
“The habit of analysis, the abil- 
ity to get under things and at the vital 
essentials, gives a man tremendous 
advantage over his competitors.”’ 
















q Apply this to your printing. 
Have you analyzed it as Mr. 
Ford analyzed his “flivver” — 
from the production standpoint? 


Cost ae BOO rs Os & 


q Are you paying for non-essen- 
tials? Can you use a lighter 
inside stock, or is another cover 
as suitable at less cost? Possibly 
by a variation in page-size you 
can print 128 at no greater cost e 
than 64 pages—if your printer al 
; has the right press. ! th 


J ersey City Printing Co.,} Yo 


, ar 





ing from the day to the ‘‘ night shift.’’ 


q Upon such manufacturing 
analysis printing may be 
standardized. Plans, methods, 
machinery need to be rightly 


coordinated to produce maxi- 
mum output at minimum cost. 
By standardization you gain the 
enormous advantage of volume 
production. 


Volume means less unit cost, 

more copies for the same 
money—more people reached, 
greater returns. 


We believe that we can be a 
positive, constructive help to 
every business seeking economic 
and mechanical betterment in 
the production of their printing. 


York Office, 1123 Broadway 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


WM. A. CURTIS, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


“For many years I have found System interesting 
and valuable. The discriminating reader of timely 
business topics cannot fail to derive much benefit 
from its carefully prepared articles.” 


WM, lr 


NUMBER CXLIV in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 























The aa of the Opposition to the 
National Trade-Mark 


The Dangers of Such a Mark That May Offset Its Possible Advantages 


By Paul E. Derrick 


[The following article is an extract 
from a pamphlet, issued by Mr. Derrick, 
the London advertising agent, entitled 
“Re National Trade-Marks. A statement 
of the case.’’] 

HREE propositions are in- 

volved in the application of 
a national trade-mark to identify 
commercial products as being of 
specified national origin. Two are 
purely defensive, and one is pure- 
ly offensive. 

The first purpose of such a 
mark is to permit a nation’s own 
citizens readily to distinguish 
home-produced goods from -im- 
ported goods, and by this means 
to foster its own industries at 
the expense of foreign nations. 
To accomplish this, reliance is 
given to national patriotism al- 
ready existing, or to. be developed 
by patriotic propaganda. 

The second purpose is to iden- 
‘tify the nativity of goods origi- 
nating in one country when they 
are offered for sale in another. 
If protected by adequate laws 
that can be enforced within the 
jurisdiction of such foreign coun- 
try of sale, such distinctive na- 
tional trade-mark provides a 
means for preventing counter- 
feiters and imitators abroad from 
dishonestly offering for sale 
goods produced abroad as origi- 
nating in the country whose na- 
tional trade-mark may be thus 
falsely attached or imitated. 

The third purpose of a national 
trade-mark is offensive. -It is as- 
sumed by those who in any coun- 

try favor a national trade-mark 
that its national products are su- 
perior to those produced else- 
where, and it is argued, if all its 
goods are identified by its na- 
tional trade-mark. they will be 
more eagerly sought for, and the 
nation’s commerce at home and 
abroad greatly increased. 

The above three arguments in- 
clude essentially all of the ad- 
vantages existing in a_ national 


trade-mark, as advanced by those 
advocating the use of such a 
mark. 

Opposition to a national trade- 
mark is not based upon a mere 
statement of origin, but upon a 
distinctive official mark, emblem, 
or device being used to accom- 
plish this purpose, It is main- 
tained by the opposition that a 
plain statement of origin, such as 
“British Made,” “Produced in 
France,” or “Made in United 
States,” indicates the country of 
origin even better than a distinc- 
tive official emblem and that in 
both domestic and foreign markets 
such a simple statement of origin 
is superior to a registered design 
as a protection from  counter- 
feiters and imitators. 


PUT THE BURDEN ON THE OUTSIDER 


The primary object of a nation- 
al trade-mark—a means to permit 
a nation’s citizens readily to dis- 
tinguish _ home-produced: goods 
from imported goods, and so fos- 
ter its own industries at the ex- 
pense of. foreign nations—can 
more easily be accomplished by 
the enactment of such laws as 
may be necessary to compel all 
foreign goods admitted for sale 
within such country to be plainly 
marked to indicate their country 
of origin. This method relieves 
the domestic commerce of any 
country from the burden of iden- 
tifying the origin of its own goods 
to its own people. In so far as 
internal trade is concerned, this 
would in no way interfere with 
existing private trade-marks. 

As regards the second defensive 
nurpose of a national trade-mark, 
it is contended that in most coun- 
tries special legislation will be re- 
auired to effect protection to such 
a trade-mark, as it does not pro- 
vide that the woods bearing such 
mark are produced or offered for 
sale by the owner of the mark, 
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and the application of which is 
without reference to the character, 
quality, or classification of the 
goods covered; also that such nec- 
essary legislation is by no means 
certain to be enacted. It is fur- 
ther maintained that in such coun- 
tries as will not provide adequate 
protection from dishonest “pass- 
ing off” of goods under false de- 
scription, such as would be in- 
volved in a misuse of a plain 
statement of origin, there would 
be even less assurance of protec- 
tion to such a registered mark as 
is proposed, even if the necessary 
special legislation to permit of its 
registration were assured. 

With respect to the third,. or 
offensive, purpose of a national 
trade-mark, opponents point out 
that the good opinion existing in 
foreign markets with respect to 
the products of any nation is a 
result of the long and strenuous 
effort, at great expense, of certain 
producers in every commercially 
developed country, who have pene- 
trated foreign markets with mer- 
chandise of standardized value 
of exceptional quality, identified 
with the maker’s name and pro- 
tected from imitation by private 
trade-marks. Such goods have a 
high standing in the markets of 
the world solely by reason of their 
standardized quality, and, as a re- 
sult, all goods originating in the 
same country are more or less 
favorably regarded in such foreign 
markets. The same argument 
holds true to a great extent in 
domestic markets, but is limited 
in some degree by the multiplicity 
of unidentified domestic goods of 
poor quality, familiar to consum- 
ers and traders in the home 
market, but which rarely reach 
foreign markets. It is believed 
that a national trade-mark would 
encourage the export of inferior 
goods, tend to destroy existing 
good-will in foreign markets, and 
eventually reduce export com- 
merce. 

In all discussion of this vexed 
question of national ‘trade-mark, 
which in some form or other is 
agitating many countries at the 
present time, one important fact 
seems to escape general attention 
—viz., that all important manu- 
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facturing countries are of the 
opinion that their own products 
are of superior quality. In such 
countries any mark of foreign 
origin is a handicap, rather than 
an advantage, in marketing im- 
ported goods. In non-industrial 
countries, and in new countries 
which are engaged only in primary 
industries, which have not yet de- 
yeloped a reputation for excel- 
lence in manufacture, and which 
have no historical background of 
great commercial achievement, it 
may be admitted that imported 
goods may be regarded as superior 
to those domestically ns sates 
and that any mark of foreign 
origin is an advantage in sale, 
but this advantage certainly does 
not operate in the important com- 
mercially organized countries. It 
should not be overlooked that the 
latter afford the largest export 
markets for other nations. 


WOULD WORK HARDSHIP TO WELL- 
KNOWN BRANDS 


Primary objection to a national 
trade-mark is against the use of 
a distinctive official mark to be 
protected by a government, and 
applied to any goods of whatever 
character having their origin in 
the country proposing to maintain 
such distinguishing mark. This 
opposition includes practically all 
those vast commercial interests 
which have, through years of great 
effort and expenditure of capital, 
established a world-wide reputa- 
tion for products identified by 
private registered trade-marks. It 
is pointed out that the good will, 
in any foreign country, that has 
attached itself to imported goods, 
is the result of a standardized 
high quality of privately identified 
goods, and that the proposed offi- 
cial marks will subordinate the 
distinctive character of such pri- 
vate trade-marks and will de- 
preciate their values, which have 
been developed at great expense; 
by confusing the buying public, 
and bv encouraging “passing off” 
and all dishonest trade practices. 

It is maintained that any na- 
tional trade-mark of distinctive 
design, used to indicate merely the 
country of origin, will inevitably 
become a mark of quality, and 
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TheStlouisStar 
MP sv GAINED snr sGAIMED 


—and the Gain in oe he oe ee ee 1918, over July, 
1917, was Greater than the Combined 
Gains of the Post-Dispatch and the Globe- 
Democrat. (The Times and the Republic 
both lost.) 

The Star’s Gain in the 


past twenty-four months is in 
excess of 1,200,000 lines—which 
is slightly greater than the com- 
bined LOSS of the two other 
afternoon newspapers for the 
same period. 

The shifting of a volume of more 
than a million lines of advertising 
from the Post-Dispatch and the Times 
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The Star and the persistent Losses of 
both afternoon competitors are very 
clear indications of the changed stand- 
ing of St. Louis’ three afternoon news- 


papers. 


July Daily Average Circulation 


105,992 


This is a Greater net paid bona fide Sa than that of The Globe-Democrat, 
The Republic or The Times in the St. Louisa and suburban area. 


THE ST LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Colonial Bldg. Fittn , A ue 


Don’t Say “‘Paper’’—Say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 
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that, if such mark is applied in- 
discriminately to good, bad, and 
indifferent products, it will de- 
preciate the good opinion of for- 
eign traders and consumers, and 
thus undermine the existing good- 
will attached to such goods as 
have built. up and now maintain 
the export trade of such countries. 

French and British proposals 
provide for a very simple mark. 
It is pointed out by the opposition 
that the simplicity of the mark 
will encourage counterfeiting and 
imitation at home and abroad. 
It has also to be remembered 
that, in direct ratio to the dis- 
tinctive and dominating  char- 
acter of a national mark, the dis- 
tinctive established value of pri- 
vate marks is discounted, and the 
good will involved in such marks, 
which is the basis of existing ex- 
port trade, is depreciated. Al- 
though this opposition comes, 
principally from owners of pri- 
vate trade-marks, whose trade is 
threatened, it must be borne in 
mind that export commerce, aside 
from raw materials, has been built 
up and is maintained by the 
owners of such marks and that 
opposing trade-mark owners can- 
not be regarded as either selfish 
or unpatriotic, for the question 
concerns the whole industrial wel- 
fare of the nations concerned, as 
measured by the continued devel- 
opment of their export trade in 
manufactured goods. 

To summarize: the well-sus- 
tained points of opposition to a 
national or official mark are: 

1. That difficulties and expense 
in justly applying the mark are 
not justified by advantages 
claimed. 

2. That difficulties and expense 
in registering and protecting the 
mark outweigh all possible ad- 
vantages. 

3. That an official mark of origin 
will inevitably come to be a mark 
of auality. 

4 That in practice an official 
mark cannot be restricted to stand- 
ardized goods. 

5. That the application of an 
official mark to goods of uncertain 
quality will undermine existing 
good-will in domestic and foreign 
markets. 
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That any national  trade- 
inks applied to goods bearing 
private trade-marks will depreci- 
ate the selling power of the pri- 
vate marks. 

7. That the private trade-mark 
is the “keystone” in modern com-. 
merce, particularly in export trade, 

and that any weakening of its, 
selling power increases sales ex- 
pense, and threatens overseas 
shipping. 

All. of these objections require 
careful consideration, but the 
great question to be decided is 
whether or not such a mark, if 
established and maintained, is to 
the national advantage. 

After an exhaustive hearing of 
both sides to the controversy, by 
the British Government, it was 
concluded that the establishment 
of a national trade-mark was not 
to the public advantage, and ap- 
plication for an Empire trade- 
mark was refused. 


Thus He “Swats the Hun” 


The Loane Engineering Company of 
Baltimore, manufacturer of marine en- 
gines, is carrying on an anti-German 
propaganda of its own among manufac- 
turers in its line. It has a little brass 
and black enameled plate that it at- 
taches to every motor it puts out, with 
a statement to this effect: ‘Nothing 
German Embodied in the Manufacture 
of This Article.” 

It sends out these plates pasted to a 
little card, saying: 

“Enclosed find sample name plate made 
for us by Crowe Name Plate and En- 
graving Co., Chicago, $1600 per thou- 
sand straight. We apply one on each 
engine and other products of our manu- 
facture. 

“LoaNE ENGINEERING Co., 
“Baltimore, Md. 
“P. S. We urge some similar move on 
vour part.” 

Commenting on his company’s cam- 
paign of anti-Hun propaganda, J. T. 
Loane, assistant manager of the com- 
pany. says to Printers’ Ink: 

“We have been instrumental in get- 
ting many manufacturers of lines sim- 
ilar to ours to adopt these plates for 
their product. The idea was originally 
inspired by the circular enclosed, and we 
are going to continue using them even 
after the war, whether we ever sell an- 
other motor in Germany or German pos- 
sessions (which we formerly did). We 
believe this sort of American propa- 
ganda won’t hurt any American manu- 
facturer going after foreign business. 
We have used them on motors going to 
South America and have had favorable 
comment from clients there. They 
made a big hit for us in Australia and 
everywhere else we've sent them.” 
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Advertisers Need 
Home Circulation 


Newspaper space is used primarily to ob- 
tain local circulation. 





MORNING 


brain Sunday 
Che Baltimore Sta? 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


have a home circulation. At least one of the 
three goes into practically every English 
speaking home in this growing city. 

You can buy these two papers in combina- 
tion at minimum rate of 17c a line on 5000 
line contract by advertising in the Morning 
and Evening, or the Sunday edition alone at 
l6c a line. 


When taking into consideration that the 
American and Star reaches every home in Bal- 
timore, and comparing the advertising rates. 
of both papers, The American and Star give 
advertisers a better buy per thousand circu- 
lation than any other combination of news- 
papers in Baltimore. 


For further information address our for- 
eign advertising representatives, 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


ee MN NI Sig 6on 5054.4 V0 Soo oh Ma eae OS New York, N. Y. 
WO Wes PRCMOOM: TOMO UOUR S65! 0.0: sve cone SEA SOS kee wR RES Chicago, ‘Ill, 
See, re en a a Detroit, Mich. 
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Exclusive Advertisers 


The Des Moines Capital | 


July Circulation, 66,534 


In the first seven months of 1918, the Capital has published 
sixty-two exclusive advertising accounts. Below we list the 
more important ones of these big naticnal manufacturers, as 
follows: 


Fels Naptha Soap Woodbury’s Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste Chocolate Cream Coffee 
Sheboygan Ginger Ale Brown Beauty Beans 
Mazola Venus Pencils 

Hickory Garters Rit Dye 

Barrington Hall Coffee  Iglehart Bros. (Swans- 
Big “Y” Apples down Products) 
Douglas Oil Two-In-One Shoe Polish 
Geo. P. Ide & Co. Ladies’ Home Journal 


Penn Rivet Fasteners 


These great advertisers can use the Capital successfully in 
Des Moines exclusively because of the Capital’s wonderful 
newspaper productivity, based upon its substantial newspaper 
qualities, its cleanliness, its influence, and its tremendous 
circulation. 


The net paid circulation in July was 66,534 copies daily. 
The circulation for the first week of August exceeded 70,000 
copies daily. The Capital offers to national advertisers a 
complete circulation in the city of Des Moines and in the 
surrounding territory within a radius of seventy-five miles, 
in the greatest agricultural territory in the world; in a state 
that in 1918 will produce from the scil a billion dollars’ 
worth of new wealth. 
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The present population of the City of Des Moines is 130,000 
people, exclusive of the great army cantonment, Camp 
Dodge, where there is an average of 40,000 soldiers all the 
time. Des Moines was never so prosperous. 


The Capital is the big substantial evening newspaper of 
Des Moines, with almost 29,000 more circulation than any 
other evening newspaper in the city or state. The Capital’s 
present circulation is greater than that of any other lowa 
newspaper, and a greater figure than that ever attained by 
any other Iowa newspaper. 


The Capital is the only Des Moines newspaper that has 
gained every month this year in both advertising and circu- 
lation. The advertising gain in seven months has been 9%. 
The circulation gain since the first of January has been more 
than 7,000 copies daily. 


‘The Capital is proud of the real service it extends to national 
advertisers, which includes trade reports, aid with distribu- 
tion, window displays, and any service within reason to help 
make the advertising productive. 


The Capital’s great circulation growth has been based upon 
its excellence as a war newspaper. The Capital publishes, 
in addition to the Associated Press, the great special cable 
service of the Chicago Daily News, and also the expert criti- 
cisms of Frank H. Simonds, of the New York Tribune. 
The Capital publishes a daily comic page with Mutt and 
Jeft, Goldberg, Fontaine Fox, and “Keeping Up With the 


Joneses” as favorites. 


The Capital is represented in New York and Chicago by 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


..@ @ ; 
Che Des Moines Capital 
“A Clean Constructive Newspaper” 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
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MOTOR AGE 


MOTOR 
WORLD 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


EL 
AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO 


COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE 


MOTOR BOAT 


TRANSFER 
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We have shipped over a million boys to 
France. 


They have staked and many have given their 
lives to set the world free from the grip of 
a people drunk with a vision of power. 


Over here our every effort must be directed 
toward making it easier for them and the 
millions following them to go forward 
quickly to a decisive victory. 


Every business must become more efficient, 
whether it is the making of needles or heavy 
artillery. 


“Quicker and better’ must be our slogan, 
and our business publications must make this 
their editorial keynote. They are the mould- 
ers of thought. 


The Class Journal Publications are the voice 
of the automotive industry. 


Manufacturers of airplanes, trucks, tanks, 
tractors, automobiles and motor boats, their 
engineers, purchasing agents and other fac- 
tory officials, repairmen, garagemen and 
dealers, users and builders of passenger and 
commercial automobiles and motor boats, 
and dealers and importers of automotive 
products in Latin America—all these great 
audiences are receiving week after week the 
latest and most complete news of their re- 
spective fields, the most authoritative arti- 
cles on design, factory practice, merchandis- 
ing methods, operating details and every 
change in the rapidly altering business 
curve. 


Only by speeding up production to the utmost 


* and eliminating waste and inefficient design 


are we giving our boys the maximum help. 


The Class Journal Publications are a domi- 
nating force in the automotive field. 


The Class Jou rnal 


PUBLIC 


TIONS 








THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 


U.P.C. Building, New York 


Mallers Building, Chicago 
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The Consumer, 
the Advertiser and the 
Government 


(Continued from page 8) 
They are secured permanently 
when first purchases carry satis- 
faction, thereby causing voluntary 
and renewed expression of that 
satisfaction in repeated buying of 
the same brand. Automatically, it 
would seem, the manufacturer’s 
production increases with success, 
changes and becomes more diver- 
sified in accommodation to the 
constantly changing needs and 
wants of the consuming public. 
And momentum, once acquired, 
grows in force and volume under 
efficient management. 

“As to the matter of price, that 
in which public authority evidences 
the greatest interest, its considera- 
tion and settlement begins and 
ends with the public. It must in- 
evitably cover the cost of manu- 
facture, a fair profit to the manu- 
facturer (including not only a 
profit on his invested capital, but 
a fair and appreciable profit on 
his good-will capital), and a fair 
profit to the retailer. 

“The cost of production is easily 
ascertained. It varies, obviously, 
as labor and material markets 
vary and as the manufacturer is 
efficient or otherwise. 

“Nor is it difficult to fix a fair 
rate of profit on the invested capi- 
tal of the manufacturer. 

“But when it comes to the ques- 
tion of establishing a profit on the 
good-will element in the manufac- 
turer’s equation it appears to be a 
different matter. Here, especially. 
the legislative and official mind 
not infrequently balks, often de- 
nying the right of the manufac- 
turer to capitalize good will and 
receive a fair profit thereon. 


MEANING OF GOOD WILL MUST BE 
MADE CLEAR 


“T doubt if there is any question 
connected with the business of 
merchandising and manufacturing 
to-day about which there is so 
much loose thinking ard talking 
as on this very question of good 
will. The public is not fully in- 
formed and the official mind many 
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times appears hopelessly blank or 
violently antagonistic at the merest 
mention, of the subject. 

“Briefly, good will is property. 
The courts long ago settled that. 
Moreover, it is the biggest asset 
of industrial democracy. It com- 
prises the experience, the prestige 
acquired by the manufacturer, 
locally, nationally, or internation- 
ally, through years—it may be five, 
ten, fifty, or more—of patient, in- 
dustrious, successful endeavor. 
Good will is another name for the 
combined character of the manu- 
facturer and his product. Its value 
is measured, and very accurately, 
by the ascertained earning power 
which has been developed. Good 
will as property, as the most val- 
uable asset of modern industry, is 
consistently, legitimately and nec- 
essarily capitalizable. It is en- 
titled to receive, and if justice is 
to prevail, it cannot be denied a 
fair profit. 

“And in addition, finally, the re- 
tailer must have a fair profit. 
Manufactured goods in most cases 
find their way to market through 
the retailer. It would be imprac- 
tical, economically insane, for the 
manufacturer to undertake the 
marketing of all his goods through 
exclusive shops, established and 
maintained by him throughout the 
United States. If the public is to 
secure the advantage of specialized, 
large-scale production, in the 
standardization of quality and 
price, assisted by national adver- 
tising, the retailer must live and 
thrive and prosper, and to do that 
he must have a fair profit.” 

The amount and frequency of 
the retail turnover differs, Colonel 
Flood points out, “precisely as 
towns, cities and communities dif- 
fer in kind and number of popula- 
tion and as retail shops vary in 
size and diversity of merchandise 
vended. The annual retail turn- 
over, as it is great or small, fre- 
quent or infrequent, in respect of 
a particular class of merchandise, 
determines the proportion of the 
overhead cost which is chargeable 
thereto. And so it develops that 
what may be a necessary or fair 
margin of profit for one retailer 
may not be fair for another; 
wherefore, in estimating the retail- 
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er’s profit in fixing the price of 
merchandise the successful manu- 
facturer undertakes to strike a 
fair average, and thereby secure 
for all retailers a fair profit. 
“The manufacturer must not only 
determine the fair retail profit, the 
fair profit for himself, and the 
cost of manufacture, but he must 
see to it that these elements all 
come within the arbitrary margin 
which the public—except perhaps 
in the case of a patented new’ spe- 
cialty—has already determined as 
being a fair price. The price once 
made, must stand the levelling in- 
fluence of competition. 
“Obviously, success in the field 
of nationally advertised, branded 
goods does not come with sheer 
financial strength to beat compe- 
tition with advertising,” Colonel 
Flood declared. “On the contrary, 
success comes with the ability to 
manufacture to meet fixed condi- 
tions, and to advertise intelligently 
to suit all the factors in the situa- 
tion. Given the ability, a large 
initial capital for advertising is by 
no means necessary, and if the 
ability is lacking and the decisive 
factors are not all taken into ac- 


count huge fortunes might be 
poured into advertising to no 
avail. 


“In the United States standard- 
ization of product and standard- 
ization of price—which mean the 
highest possible quality at the low- 
est possible price under our sys- 
tem of free competition—have 
been developed and secured by 
manufacturing brains assisted 
most notably by the intelligent, 
legitimate, and necessary employ- 
ment of advertising machinery in 
the sale of branded merchandise— 
trade-marked goods. 


ADVERTISING IS ESSENTIAL IF BRAND 
IS TO BE STANDARDIZED 


“Without advertising, the trade- 
marked, or branded, article of 
commerce is a still-born thing, an 
impotent factor in modern indus- 
try, without employment possibili- 
ties as related to labor, incapable 
of distribution and sale in quan- 
tity and utterly incompetent to 
meet the needs of one hundred 
and twenty million widely scat- 
tered people. 
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“The day is passing, I trust, if it 
has not already passed, when ‘busi- 
ness in America can be assaulted 
because of its bigness, its poten- 
tiality. The question of monopoly 
is not here in point. Monopolies 
are undemocratic and ought not 
to exist; they should not be per- 
mitted to live. But business can 
be big without being monopolistic. 
If there is one fundamental eco- 
nomic fact upon which the official 
and legislative mind may re- 
flect long and soberly to-day in 
this country it is that we must 
have the largest possible unit pro- 
duction and widest possible unit 
distribution of goods if the actual 
needs of our great population are 
to be efficiently, adequately and 
economically met and satisfied. 

“Social solidarity in America is 
a world anomaly. Ours is an un- 
common national situation in point 
of land, the national domain and 
its vast area; our resources, in- 
finite in number, variety and ex- 
tent; and our prodigious, growing 
population. We long ago emerged 
from the period of primitive in- 
dustry, when each individual or 
community made all or’ most of 
the things at home necessary for 
individual or community consump- 
tion. To-day each individual, each 
community produces what they 
can produce best, and with the 
proceeds of such production they 
buy what some other individual or 
community produces best. That is 
social solidarity (elementary to a 
degree in any economic considera- 
tion), and with us in America it 
has found its highest develop- 
ment. = 


IN AMERICA ADVERTISING MAKES 


FOR SOLIDARITY 


“Advertising is an important and 
a necessary element of social soli- 
darity, especially in America. 
There are other important coun- 
tries in the world in which it is 
not an element of consequence, 
and to identify them one has only 
to discover that there are few, if 
any, branded goods the production 
and price of which have been 
standardized in a way to benefit 
the buying public and promote the 
national development of industry. 

“The art of advertising in 
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It’s a simple reason—one stands the acid test 
of your credit department, the other doesn’t. 

Both men might ‘‘get by,” and your firm take 
a loss, later, if your credit department was not 
equipped to determine the exact responsibility 
of every applicant for credit. 

For this purpose remarkably compiete forms 
have been worked out. Several of these are in- 
cluded in the Hammermill Portfolios. The one 
illustrated here has the endorsement of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

These Hammermill Portfolios contain time- 
saving office forms, printed on Hammermill 
Bond. Write us, and we will send you the one 
which applies particularly to your business. It 
will give you many valuable suggestions, and 
will show you how adequately Hammermill 
Bond will meet your printing needs. 





A special Portfolio for advertising men. 
Complete set to any printer. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this wate:mark — it is our word of honor to the public 


MMERM, 
WA'BOND “4 


“The Unhty Business Paper’’ 
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America is a purely natural devel- 
opment of the evolution of indus- 
try. It is one of the essentials of 
our modern industrial establish- 


‘ment. It does not. make for re- 


straint of trade or monopoly, as 
the attitude of the Government 
might suggest in the drift of these 
times. If the Government will but 
address itself to the legitimate busi- 
ness of keeping the door of free 
competition wide open—and the 
wider the better—the advertising 
ability and capacity of the mer- 
chant and manufacturer, no mat- 
ter how great it may be, will not 
occasion undue anxiety or con- 
cern. 

“We are repeatedly told, in ax- 
iomatic language, that ‘more light 
—publicity’ is a public safeguard 
and preventive of public evil. And 
by the same token the art of ad- 
vertising — commercial publicity— 
as employed in America is vitally 
necessary if labor is to prosper, 
the manufacturer is to succeed, 
the retailer is to live, industry is 
to thrive, and the public good is 
to be conserved in the maintenance 
of a system of free competition 
and the continued development of 
our social solidarity which makes 
the city dependent upon the coun- 
try and the country dependent 
upon the city, all producers de- 
pendent upon each other and all 
of us interdependent, industrially 
and commercially. 


ADVERTISING AN ESSENTIAL SPOKE 
IN THE WHEEL 


“It is time that we understood 
the inestimable value of the exist- 
ing highly developed machinery of 
modern industrial society, which is 
not an overnight creation. The 
production and distribution of 
goods on the largest possible unit 
scale—big business, if you please— 
is a fundamental, vital, national 
economic necessity. Advertising, 
as highly efficient as it can be 
made, is a very essential element 
in our big, complex, growing in- 
dustrial machine, into which public 
authority may weil hesitate to 
throw the monkey-wrench of un- 
necessary interference, bad legis- 
lation, or improper decision. 

“To-day war is the chief busi- 
ness, the main industry throughout 
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the world. Here in America we 
are striving with all our might, to 
the very limit of our capacity, with 
our Allies, to win the war. We 
shall make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, politically. Shall we not, 
also, make the United States safe 
for democracy, industrially? Po- 
litical democracy and industrial 
democracy go hand in hand. They 
complement each other. To-mor- 
row—the future—dawns. The 
march of history in America 
should find honest, unfettered, big 
and bigger business and honest, 
intelligent, capable and expanded 
Government keeping forward, pro- 
gressive, rhythmic step to the 
music of the times.” 





Wanamaker Cuts Working 


Day 


Beginning Monday of this week, the 
Wanamaker stores in New York and 
Philadelphia inaugurated a six-and-one- 
half-hour working day. The stores open 
at 10 a.m. and close at 4:30 p.m. On 
Saturdays during August they will be 
closed all day. Consequently, for the 
remainder of the month there will be 
thirty-two and a half hours in the work- 
ing week for Wanamaker empluyees. 

The announcement was made last 
week in newspaper advertising, in the 
form of a pronunciamento signed by 
John Wanamaker. At the same time 
it was proclaimed that the stores with- 
draw, until the end of the war, ‘“‘all the 
privileges of the return of merchandise, 
except where there is clear evidence 
of fault upon our side.” 

The business day is cut, so it is said, 
to conserve fuel and to relieve the 
overcrowded street cars, elevated trains 
and subways of a part of their rush- 
hour burdens. 

The reasons assigned for withdraw- 
ing the return privilege are as follows: 

“A. The inevitable waste entailed in 
the matter of man-power and the use 
of mechanical power in sending home 
and bringing back goods often thought- 
lessly ordered. 

“B. The great necessity in these times 
of merchandise scarcity to keep all our 
merchandise fresh and new and _ unin- 
jured, and for keeping our stocks in 
the store as full as possible for all our 
customers to have a fair chance to 
select from, instead of having a con- 
siderable amount of them scattered 
about in people’s homes, liable to pos- 
sible injury and waiting to he sent back 
to the store on return calls.” 





H. G. Trump Joins Colors 


Hal G. Trump, Chicago manager for 
the Carl M. Green Advertising Agency 
of Detroit, has joined the colors and is 
now at Camp Jackson, S. C. 
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We Told Yea So! 


The following is an extract from a circular which we distributed way 
back in October, 1912: 


“It begins to look as though that long-awaited era, when ad- 
vertisers will place quality of circulation above quantity in the 
selection of their media, is rapidly arriving. A few years back 
it was only necessary to show advertisers a circulation of from 
250,000 to half a million to get their patronage. Their attitude 
towards circulation then was very similar to the attitude of 
the Six Hundred in the famous ‘Charge of the Light Brigade,’ 
which history tells us about—‘Theirs not to reason why— 
Theirs but to do or die—Into the Valley of Death,’ etc. 


“But it is different to-day, and advertising has taken a new 
lease on life because of the fact. A large part of the adver- 
tising that PHYSICAL CULTURE is now carrying is coming 
directly from the ranks of those advertisers who in the past 
have confined their expenditures to the purely general or fiction 
magazines, We haven’t scratched the surface of this fleld as 
yet, but we’re going to ‘dig deep’ before we’re through.” 


Were We Right ? 


Take a slant at the following figures showing the number of lines of 
advertising published in PHYSICAL CULTURE in 1918 as compared 
with the same issues of 1912. There is the answer. 


1912 1918 

January 7,616 9,946 . 
February 8,735 15,827 
March 8,848 14,305 
April 8,960 14,707 
May 9,184 17,701 
June. 8,062 14,410 
July 6,048 10,522 
August 5,600 10,868 
63,053 108,286 


What other magazine can you think of that has made a gain of 
72% in advertising since 1912? 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


119 West 40th St. - - - = New York City 


O. J. Elder, Advertising Manager 


Western Representative New England Aepenetiions 
ArcHer A. KING, Inc. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 


Aetz B. Hayes 




































44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Talk to 
Insurance Men 


FORTY PER CENT of the entire 
premium income of the United States 
in fire, life and miscellaneous insur- 
ance is written in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. 

THIRTY-TWO PER CENT of the popu- 
lation of the United States dwells in this 
territory—the richest, best insured territory 


in the country—and a territory where com- 
petition is keenest. 


The insurance man who thrives in this field 
must needs be a “live wire.” Can you use 
him in your business ? 


HAVE YOU A MESSAGE FOR HIM? 


If so, put it in 


Che Gcckly Anderwriter 


Established 1859 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising rates on application 
Phone: John 1337 











































Manufacturers Organize to Take 
Market to the Merchant 


Sales Heavier When Dealer Is Brought Face to Face with Goods— 
Moving Exhibits Bring Much Business 


MERICAN manufacturers and 

jobbers are this year putting 
on more pressure than ever in the 
way of influencing retailers to 
come to market. 

It has come to be pretty gener- 
ally recognized that a retailer 
when he visits the source of sup- 
ply and actually sees the goods is 
going to buy more than he will 
from a catalogue or a traveling 
salesman. 

The old-fashioned idea was that 
it would be quite the proper thing 
to influence a dealer to come to 
market if it were not for the pres- 
ence of competitors. 

But you don’t see so much of 
this spirit these days. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers have become 
so well acquainted with the bene- 
fits of retailers coming to market 
that there is a growing tendency 
to make united and co-operative 
efforts to bring this about. 

Chicago has a widely adver- 
tised market week every August. 
This is backed by dozens of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers and all 
the advertising matter is sent out 
in the name of the Association of 
Commerce. Dallas makes the 
State Fair an excuse for a pro- 
tracted campaign to get people to 
market. Similar conditions prevail 
in Minneapolis, Omaha and other 
jobbing centers, 

Not all manufacturers indorse 
this general come-to-market idea. 
But most of them do, on the basis 
that the more outside merchants 
there are in town the larger their 
business will be. In other words 
create a selling atmosphere and 
everybody who has things to’ sell 
gains benefit in proportion to his 
ability and preparedness. 

This is only an adaptation of a 
well known retail selling princi- 
ple. A small merchant is fortu- 
nate indeed if he can have his 
place of business located next 


door to the biggest store in town. 
Some timid souls might believe 
that the small store thus would be 
overshadowed by the larger one. 
It is. At the same time the 
smaller store gets a considerable 
amount of the benefits of the 
large store’s advertising. The 
big store with its many attrac- 
tions draws the people down that 
way and creates a selling atmo- 
sphere. Its smaller neighbor is 
going to sell more goods as a re- 
sult. Four or five big stores on a 
city street draw the crowds of 
shoppers. Every store on the 
— gains a part of the bene- 
t. 


NO HARDSHIP TO SMALL DEALER 


Suppose these smaller merchants 
should move off the main street 
so as to escape from the over- 
shadowing menace of the larger 
stores. They would find—as 
many of them have—that it would 
cost them much more to get busi- 
ness than their saving in rent 
would amount to. They need to 
be where big things are doing, 
where the crowds of shoppers are 
passing. 

Does the retail buyer when he 
comes to market shop around a 
great deal or does he buy mostly 
from the firms that have been 
selling him regularly? 

There is some shopping around 
of course. Part of a retailer’s 
purpose in visiting a market is to 
broaden his vision and increase 
his knowledge of timely merchan- ~ 
dise. He wants to be in touch 
with what is doing in the great 
world of things to sell. But the 
extent of his shopping around is 
pretty much up to the firms them- 
selves. There is no more com- 
petition when a merchant is actu- 
ally on the ground than when he 
is in his store. 

No manufacturer or jobber, re- 
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gardless of his size, expects to 
sell any retailer all the things he 
buys. He sells the retailer in 
proportion to the effectiveness of 
his advertising and the selling 
ability of his traveling represen- 
tatives. He will sell the retailer 
in about the same proportion when 
the latter visits market. 

The proposition of selling has 
been reduced to such a fine point 
these days that the strength and 
weakness of any method can be 
made plainly apparent in a short 
time. 

The houses selling the retailer 
by catalogue have found out that 
a catalogue will go just so far. 
‘ Pour hundreds of thousands of 
dollars into a catalogue, keep 
hammering away with it month in 
and month out and your business 
is going to grow in proportion. 
Your catalogue may even be 
counted a tremendous success and 
a wonderful business puller in a 
direct way. But you can’t hope to 
sell the retailer nearly all the 
things you have a right to expect 
to sell him if you depend upon the 
catalogue alone. He has got to 
see the goods before he does the 
bulk of his buying. The catalogue 
does well enough for the pick-up 
everyday orders such as the re- 
tailer would give a_ traveling 
salesman. When he wants to 
stock up for spring, for fall and 
the holidays, however, he wants 
to be right on the ground and 
see the goods. 

Send a traveling salesman to 
the retail store: He has some ad- 
vantages the catalogue has not. 
He can press certain lines. He 
can talk rather than give the 
merchant something to read. On 
the other hand the average mer- 
chant is not going to read all that 
is in the catalogue either. 

One of the big benefits to be 
derived either from a salesman 
or from a catalogue is in the way 
of general advertising designed to 
get the retailer into the house. 

This is all right for the manu- 
facturer whose sample rooms are 
located in the big market cen- 
tres. He is going to get a part 


of the benefit when dealers come 
very ap- 


to market. He can 
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propriately invite his customers to 
come to market even though he 
can sell them only a modest pro- 
portion of their requirements. He 
knows they will want to come 
anyway to buy other things. 

But how about the manufac. 
turer located in the smaller cen- 
tres who wants to do a business 
direct with the retailer? If he is 
geographically situated so that 
the retailer cannot profitably visit 
him then he is going to have to 
sell his goods by traveling sales- 
men, by mail or be content with 
a local business. In any event he 
is not going to get the superior 
benefits to be derived from having 
buyers visit the house and see the 
stock. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SAMPLE FAIRS 


This condition is being met by 
some manufacturers by taking 
the market to the merchant. 

The Manufacturers’ and Im- 
porters’ Association and the Na- 
tional Associated Manufacturers 
are new organizations that are 
working out this principle with 
considerable success. 

The idea is for members of the 
associations to assemble at cen- 
tral points samples of their goods. 
Then the merchants are invited 
to visit the exhibit which the pro- 
motors sometimes call a great 
world’s fair of merchandise. 

A retailer visiting one of these 
exhibits can see perhaps 150 lines 
of goods in which he is interested. 
In a couple of days he can do as 
much buying as it would take him 
two or three weeks to do if he 
visited the various firms at their 
home locations. 

The Manufacturers’ and Impor- 
ters’ Association comprises more 
than 100 leading firms and holds 
its exhibit in February and August 
of each year in a big Chicago ho- 
tel. This year it branched out 
by holding an exhibit also in St. 
Louis. 

The hotel turns over two floors 
to the association. The members 
take from one to three rooms 
each. The Armour Soap Works 
shows and demonstrates its prod- 
ucts. D. Auerbach & Sons ex- 
hibit their candy. Butler Broth- 
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thePostWarEra 


The far-seeing eye of 
today will lead to differ- 
ent business channels in 
the future. 


This agency has much 
to offer, particularly to 
New England clients 
who have the backbone 
to create the ‘‘remember 
me’’ status even if 
present orders can not 


be filled. 





‘The Manternach Company 
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A New Service 
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Make your ads more attractive by 
the use of unique war pictures 





In our stock of thousands of 
war photographs, illustrative 
of every phase of warfare on 
land, sea, in the air, or depict- 
ing every kind of war work 
at home, you will find a pic- 
ture for every purpose at a 


nominal cost. 


You are cordially invited to 
call and choose your subjects 
or send your enquiries by 
post to 
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ers and Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company show their general mer- 
chandise, dry goods and notions. 

During the month previous to 
the exhibits just held the associa- 
tion sent out more than half a 
million pieces of printed matter 
advertising the events. Various 
members of the association co- 
operated by using part of their 
advertising space in business jour- 
nals to boost the exhibit. 

Many hundreds of retailers vis- 
ited the exhibits in both cities and 
bought goods. Aggregate sales of 
firms ranged all the way from 
seventy-five thousand dollars down 
to two or three thousand dollars. 

William Bromberg, secretary of 
this association, declares that its 
success demonstrates beyond all 
controversy the soundness of the 
come to market principle. 

The National Associated Manu- 
facturers is conducted more on 
the moving exhibit plan. This 
year it covered a circuit of cities 
and showed samples in such 
places as Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Memphis, Kansas City and Chi- 


. cago. 


There are few articles of aver- 
age everyday merchandise that 
cannot be seen at one of these 
exhibits and purchased under fa- 
vorable circumstances. All this 
is but another illustration of the 
well known fact that buying is an 
easy thing these days compared 
to what it used to be. Firms sell- 
ing to the retailer have got away 
from the old-fashioned idea of 
trying to overload him. They 
watch his interests. They try to 
sell him the goods that will sell 
the quickest and at the most sat- 
isfactory profit. They do this on 
the basis that, the retailer’s in- 
erests are bound up in theirs. 
When the retailer prospers so do 
they and vice versa. 

Thus the manufacturer and job- 
ber enable the retailer to save 
his energies for the vastly more 
important operation of selling. 
After all, selling and not buying 
is where the man gets his profit. 
No matter how favorably he buys 
an item it represents an abso- 
lute loss to him until he sells it 
again. 
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California Orange 
Growers Will Market 
Marmalade 


GROUP of members of the 

California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange have formed a subsidi- 
ary organization to manufacture 
and distribute orange marmalade. 
Orange and grapefruit “culls” 
may thus, it is said, be utilized 
profitably. Heretofore a_ large 
percentage of the culls have been 
sold in the local California mar- 
ket, and they have to some extent 
demoralized the market for better 
fruit. 

There are now available for 
marmalade about 10,000,000 pounds 
of cull oranges annually, which 
will make 5,000,000 pounds of 
marmalade, to sell for about 
$1,000,000. If enough members 
of the C. F. G. E. will get be- 
hind the new organization, the 
famous brand-name “Sunkist” 
will be used on the marmalade, 
and in that case, national adver- 
tising will be used to help secure 
a national distribution. A special 
department is being formed to 
handle sales and advertising. The 
marmalade it is proposed to put 
on the market would be sweet, in 
contrast to the now familiar 
marmalade from Seville oranges, 
which has a bitter taste. The 
fact that hardly any of the bitter 
marmalade is now being imported 
from Scotland and England of- 
fers a market opportunity to the 
California orange-men which they 
are quick to seize. 

The Federal Government is said 
to approve heartily of the conser- 
vation of cull oranges into marma- 
lade and is assisting by securing 
the needed materials, including 
sugar, and glass and tin for 
packing. 





Quits Agency to Help Baker 


Mrs. Clare Langan has resigned from 
the advertising agency of Erwin & 
Wasey, Chicago, to serve as an execu- 
tive secretary in the office of Secretary 
of War Baker. 





Mrs. Florence H. Rose, of the McJun- 
kin Advertising Agency, Chicago, has 
gone abroad to work in the Y. M. C. A. 
war service. 
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How the 
Division of Advertising 
“Sells Itself” 





Issues a Folder to Explain Its Ac- 
tivities, Especially to Government 
Officials — The Various Cam- 
paigns Supervised by the Divi- 
sion, with Summary of Work 
Accomp! ished. 





HE Division of Advertising, 

Committee on Public In- 
formation, which has done _ so 
much good work in advertising 
other departments of the Govern- 
ment, recently branched out into 
advertising itself. It published 
a folder, in an edition which is 
said to have run into the thou- 
sands, explaining just what the 
Division of Advertising is and 
what it does. 

In spite of the fact that it is 
now at least half a year old, there 
are still many Government officials 
who do not seem to understand 
the Division, its purposes and func- 
tion. It is much easier, apparent- 
ly, for these officials to grasp the 
salient facts about an organization 
for supplying press-agent material 
to the country’s editors than it is 
for them to comprehend the Di- 
vision of Advertising, which uti- 
lizes volunteered space for dis- 
nlay copy. The folder published 
by the Division was therefore 
placed in the hands of all Gov- 
ernment officials who should be 
interested in utilizing its service. 
It also went to a number of news- 
paper and other periodical pub- 
lishers. 

“Purpose. and Scope of the 
Work of the Division of Adver- 
tising” is the title of the folder, 
which quotes on its first page 
President Wilson’s now familiar 
executive order. The pamphlet 
further tells “Why the Division 
of Advertising Was Created,” 
“How the Division Was Organ- 
ized,” “How the Division of Ad- 
vertising Operates,” “How Gov- 
ernment Departments May Use 
This Service.” 

There is also appended an in- 
teresting, concise record of the 
work the Division has already 
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done. In the first five months of 
its history, the pamphlet states, 
the Division has put through the 
following campaigns: 

U. S. Shipping Board. Cam- 
paign to raise 250,000 shipyard 


volunteers. General magazines 
and trade papers. Eighty adver- 
tisements, 8,000,000 circulation, 


space value, $20,000. 

War Savings Stamps. General 
advertising campaign. General 
magazines, farm papers, trade pa- 
pers, house organs, painted bul- 
letins and posters, newspaper ad- 
vertising. One thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty advertisements, 
55,000,000 circulation, space value, 
$132,000. 

Red Cross. Second War Fund. 
General magazines, farm papers, 
trade papers, house organs, paint- 
ed bulletins and posters, newspa- 
pers and college papers. Five hun- 
dred and thirty-nine advertise- 
ments, 60,000,000 circulation, space 
value, $177,000. 

Liberty Loan. (Third.) Gen- 
eral magazines, farm papers, trade 
papers, house organs, painted bul- 
letins and posters, newspapers and 
college publications. One hundred 
and seventy-seven advertisements, 
16,000,000 circulation, space value, 
$53,593.67. 

Department of Agriculture. War 
Garden Campaign. General maga- 
zines and farm papers. Seventeen 
advertisements, 6.000,000 circula- 
tion, space value, $13.412.40. 

Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. Various war campaigns. 
General magazines, farm papers, 
trade papers, house organs, college 
papers. Five hundred and four 
advertisements, 61,000,000 circula- 
tion. space value, $162,000. 

War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities. “Smile- 
age.” General magazines and 
trade papers. Newspaper adver- 
tising plan. Sixty-four magazine 
advertisements, 1,134 newspaper 
advertisements: magazine circu- 
lation, 2,250,000; space value, 
$9,847. 


New West Virginia Daily 

The Evening Journal-has been estab- 
lished by the Huntington Herald Com- 
pany. of Huntington, W. Va., publisher 
of the Herald-Dispatch. It "is repre- 
sented in the national advertising field 
by A. E. 





Clayden, New York. 
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The Textile Industry 
Is a Man’s Industry 


—one of brains and brawn; of tremendous fac- 
tories; of modern machinery. He who thinks of it 
in terms of a ladies’ sewing circle deceives himself. 
The facts are that the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry 


1. Leads all industries in number of plants whose prod- 
uct is valued at over $1,000,000. 


2. Leads in number of large establishments employing 
over 250 hands each. 


Leads in use of motive power—about 3,000,000 H. 
P.—over one-eighth of total power used by Ameri- 
can industries. 


Second only to Steel and Iron industries in capital 
represented: (1914 census) $2,810,848,000—now 
conservatively $3,500,000,000. 


Second in value of products: (1914 census) $3,414,- 
615,000; values now nearly doubled. 


Spends $500,000,000 annually for new mill con- 
struction, enlargements, machinery, equipment and 
supplies (not including raw materials). 


The number and diversity of products advertised 
through Textile World Journal reflect the scope and 
magnitude of this highly specialized market. 


Textile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York 
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THE 


BQOKMAN 





THE BOOKMAN enters upon a new era of 
its life with the issue of September, 1918. Begin- 
ning then a new volume (Number XLVIII) the 
magazine formally passes into the hands of 
George H. Doran Company. THE BOOKMAN 
stands today alone in its field, the one American 
monthly magazine ministering to the mind of 
the reader by directing attention to the most 
significant and most entertaining things in cur- 
rent literature. 


The great reading public, which includes stu- 
dents, professional men and women, and the 
large body of habitual patrons of books, repre- 
sents an unequalled court of opinion in this 
country. For purchasing power and intelligence 
no section of the public stands higher than the 
reader of books. 


It is for the public that THE BOOKMAN 
speaks. For many years the magazine has been 
regarded as an institution—each number being 
looked forward to by book buyers as a guide, 
and by the bookseller as a marked stimulus to 
sales. 


It is the belief of the new owners that these days 
of revaluation and readjustment present to 
THE BOOKMAN an opportunity for greater 


usefulness than ever before. 


A few of the features of the September num- 
ber are offered as an earnest of the new spirit 
and wide interest of the new magazine. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
New York 
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Dairy Council Adver- 
tising Campaign O.K.’d 
by Food Board 


The Food Administration has 
given its consent for the resump- 
tion of dairy products advertis- 





“Elasequently the National 
Dairy Council, with headquarters 
in Chicago, has planned a wide- 
spread advertising campaign 
which will take in national me- 
diums, daily newspapers and the 
farm press. . ; 

When the Food Administration 
several months ago asked that the 
Dairy Council stop advertising 
dairy products, the idea was to 
help out the general principle of 
food conservation. The adver- 
tising was stopped at once, bu: 
the Dairy Council officials set 
about to show the Food Admin- 
istration that such action not only 
failed to help conserve food, but 
that it was likely to do serious 
inury to the dairy industry of the 
country, and thus indirectly de- 
crease rather than increase the 
food supply. 

“The Government officials have 
at last acknowledged our view- 
point is correct,” said W. E. 
Skinner, secretary of the National 
Dairy Council, in discussing the 
matter with Printers’ INK. 
“They now have thrown the 
thing wide open and have told us 
we could go as far as we liked 
in an advertising way. We are 
going the whole distance. The 
dairying interests of the country 
suffered while the advertising of 
their products was banned, and 
we are going to do our best to off- 
set the damage. 

“As a preliminary, we are or- 
ganizing state dairy. councils 
which will be subsidiary to the 
national organization. These 
state councils will have charge of 
such advertising as may be done 
in a local way. Through daily 
newspapers and to some extent 
through weekly newspapers a de- 
termined effort will be made to 
sell consumers on the benefits of 
using more butter and_ other 
dairy products. 
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“M. D. Munn, president of the 
National Council, has decided to 
devote sixty days to organizing 
the various States. Minnesota 
and Iowa already are organized 
and Wisconsin will be lined up 
some time this week. Other States 
will follow rapidly. 

“The National Council will 
conduct a campaign of national 
advertising, using the various 
leading magazines for that pur- 
pose. 

“We also are going to use 
considerable space in farm papers 
in an effort to encourage the 
farmer to increase his output of 
dairy products. 

“In this way we are going to 
do a good thing for everybody 
concerned. Through increasing 
the country’s volume of dairy 
products we shall be placing more 
food at the disposal of the peo- 
ple. In promoting the sale of 
these goods we shall be increasing 
the prosperity of the dairy inter- 
ests. All the plans have not been 
thought through in detail, but the 
campaign most likely will start 
early in the fall.” 





Secures Account of Buenos 
Aires Newspaper 


La Razon, a daily newspaper of 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, has 
planned a campaign of advertising in 
newspapers and magazines of the United 
States. The account is handled by the 
Atlas Advertising Agency, New York. 
Seven newspapers and a number of 
magazines will be used in the initial 
campaign, which will cover three 
months. 

The aim of the paper in this adver- 
tising is not only to call attention to 
La Razon as an advertising medium, 
but also to centre the attention of peo- 
ple in the United States on South. Amer- 
ica generally and on the opportunities 
there for American business. 





Organizer of American Tap & 
Die Co. Dies 


John Henry Nichols, president and 
one of the founders of the American 
Tap and Die Company, Greenfield, 
Mass., died in that city recently, aged 
sixty-two years. 





Roderick C. Penfield, president of the 
Federal News Service, Inc., New York, 
has resigned to become business man- 
ager of the Japan Advertiser, Tokio. He 
is succeeded by Wilbur Bates. ; 





































































How Uncle Sam Helps Exporters 
Find Markets for Their Goods 


H. C. MacLean Tells of the Work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


66 HAT the United States 

Can Do for Exporters” 
was the subject of an interesting 
talk given by H. C. MacLean, of 
the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, be- 
fore the Export Division of the 
Advertising Club of New York 
recently. In part, he spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“After the war is over all the 
nations will compete for business 
as never before. It will be abso- 
lutely necessary for them to find a 
market for their products in order 
to produce revenues with which .o 
pay off war indebtedness and re- 
habilitate industry and commerce. 
There is a market for every article 
manufactured, the problem being 
to find it. In the reconstruction 
period we will show the world that 
we can fight for trade as earnestly 
and as successfully as we have 
fought for democracy. How we 
shall succeed depends upon the 
preparation we make for the com- 
mercial competition. 

“One of the greatest advan- 
tages Germany has had in extend- 
ing her business interests is due 
to the prominence given to the 
commercial training of her young 
men. We should make a scientific 
study of foreign markets, just as 
Germany has done, and help our 
exporters to reach them. Ger- 
many has extended financial aid 
and encouragement to her mer- 
chants and manufacturers to a de- 
gree our own Government has not 
approached. The benefit they have 
derived from cartels or combina- 
tions are well known, but these 
were confined almost entirely to 
heavy products, like iron, steel, 
lumber, etc. ; 

“The Webb bill passed by Con- 
gress allows competing manufac- 
turers to combine to place goods 
in foreign markets providing they 
do not employ unfair trade prac- 
tices. We are, therefore, now in a 


position to do what we were for- 
84 


bidden to do under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. Small and large 
manufacturers will now be able 
to market their products in for- 
eign countries advantageously, 
“The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce was estab- 
lished by the Government for the 
purpose of aiding its business men 
in finding markets for their goods 
and in supplying just the kind of 
intormation they need concerning 
them. At its head is B. S. Cutler, 
president of the Cutler Desk Com- 
pany, who has had wide experi- 
ence in selling goods abroad. 


THE BUREAU’S EFFICIENT HELP 


“If a manufacturer wants to 
know whether there is a market 
for his products in foreign fields 
the bureau can tell him where it 
is and how to reach it. The same 
selling methods cannot always be 
employed, because conditions and 
business practices vary in the dif- 
ferent countries. The bureau can 
furnish the exporter most valuable 
information upon the subject. 
For instance, it can furnish the 
weights, widths and characteris- 
tics of the textiles that are in de- 
mand in any country. It can tell 
the requirements as to packing and 
delivery. If the bureau does not 
happen to have the information 
asked for it will obtain it in short 
order, as it has unusual facilities 
for assembling commercial data 
for all parts of the world. 
_“The bureau has the co-opera- 
tion of 300 American Consuls, 
high-grade and well-equipped men, 
whose reports contain a_ vast 
amount of valuable information 
concerning the world’s markets. 
The bureau commands the services 
of ten commercial attachés, who 
are, in fact, commercial ambassa- 
dors or diplomats, and seventeen 
special agents, who make special 
investigations regarding any par- 
ticular line of goods or products. 
If we can induce Congress to in- 
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IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 





On its days of publication The News 
Scimitar carries more local display 
advertising than any other paper. 


Here’s the Memphis record for the first seven 
months of 1918: 





The News The Commercial 
Scimitar Appeal 
(Lines) (Lines) 
Department Stores ........ 562,562 302,078 
Local automobiles ........ 132,300 24,360 
SS errr. ts Pere er 55,258 46,760 
EOE EE POO AOE 86,520 77 oan 
NE xs. kk ta Ade xe ees oe 44,730 20,818 
ee hs as ae 64,372 55,118 
OO Se er err re. * 147,210 129,316 
(Exclusive of department s‘ores.) 
Womens: Wear... ...5 50. 66,472 48,111 
(Exclusive of department s‘ores.) 
NSTTAEIDE Goan oss es ale oes 45,416 26,880 
PYAUSEMERTS <iacdc cscs ty 140,378 28,308 
Miscellaneous ............. 696,710 615,370 
fC) co eee Wee ea rea Ree 2,041,928 1,359,470 


I solemnly swear the above figures: are true, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 
(Signed) BERNARD L. COHN, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 3d 


day of August, 1918 
H. S. BUCHANAN, wird Public. 

My commission expires Jan. 24, 1922 

The local advertiser is on the ground. He 
sees results. What The News Scimitar does for 
the local advertiser it can do for the national 
advertiser. 

PAUL BLOCK, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston 
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crease the appropriation of 
$500,000 for the maintenance of 
the bureau we will increase the 
number of these agents and at- 
tachés, for they are doing valuable 
work. One of them is now in 
South America studying the ad- 
vertising mediums and methods of 
that country. Others make inves- 
tigations of the lumber industry, 
of salmon packing, of fruit grow- 
ing, etc. After they return and 
make their reports they visit the 
several district bureau offices, 
where they can be consulted by 
anyone who desires special in- 
formation. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has a well: 
organized editorial division, which 
gets out the daily Consular Re- 
ports and special reports made by 
its own agents from time to time 
throughout the year. We have a 
statistical department, a Latin 
American division and a Far 
Eastern division. All of these 
divisions are ready to render any 
assistance they can to the ex- 
porter. 

“Ninety per cent of all the ex- 
port business of the United States 


‘is handled in New York territory, 


hence the importance of the dis- 
trict bureau of this city. Its facili- 
ties are at the disposal of anyone 
who needs them.” 

Lieutenant Frank G. Toy, of 
Australia, who has served in the 
aviation corps at the battle front 
and who is on the invalided list, 
said that the Government of Aus- 
tralia has passed a law prohibiting 
the people of that country from 
having any dealings whatever with 
Germany for five years after the 
war comes to an end. 





Louisville “Courier-Journal” 
Sold 


As predicted in Printers’ INK two 
weeks. ago, control of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times has passed 
to Judge Robert Worth Bingham, of 
Louisville. He has bought the stock of 
Gen. W. B. Haldeman, Bennett H. 
Young and Henry Watterson. The lat- 
ter will have the title of ‘editor eme- 
ritus” of the Courier-Journal, which he 
has edited since 1868. 

There will be no change in the gen- 
eral management of the two newspaper 
properties. 
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Felt Hat Makers Join in 
War Service 


ANUFACTURERS of men’s 

felt hats and men’s and 
women’s felt hat bodies met in 
New York last week to form the 
National Association of Fur and 
Wool Hat Manufacturers. The 
foremost object of the association 
is to mobilize the industry to help 
win the war. A war service com- 
mittee was appointed to meet the 
felt section of the War Industries 
Board in Washington this week. 

In outlining some of the meth- 
ods of conservation that will be 
expected of hat manufacturers, 
T. Howell Cummings, of the John 
B. Stetson Company, said: 

“The situation to-day is more 
critical, according to officials in 
Washington than at any time 
since the beginning of the war, 
through the lack of transporta- 
-tion facilities. The War Depart- 
ment had the choice of two al- 
ternatives. to ship men as soo? 
as trained and give all space to 
them, or to ship their supplies 
and smaller quantities of men. It 
took the former, and the events 
at the front show it was right. 
But we need shipping desperate- 
ly to supply those men. Every 
conservation method helps. We 
must eliminate lines, reduce sizes 
of bands and bindings, do awav 
with turned edges. of hats and 
bands—all of those save trans- 
portation. 

“When thread manufacturers 
reduced the size of spools and 
wound 200 yards at a time the 
government saved 750 carloads of 
lumber. Reduction to 6 by 9 
inches of samples saved 221.009 
yards of cloth. Elimiration of 
patch pockets, trouser cuffs, and 
other unnecessary styles saved 
enough cloth to make uniforms 
for 900,000 soldiers. Even the 
smallest economy is not too small.” 











U. S. Orders Copy Change 


E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago candy 
manufacturers, have been ordered by 
the Federal Trade Commission to “dis- 
continue advertising their products as be- 
ing sold below cost, when in reality the 
products are being sold at or aboye cost.” 























































































































R. J. Reynolds, Advertiser of Prince 
Albert and Camel Brands 





How This Manufacturer Who Has Just Died Worked Out His Policies 


Eee recent death of R. J. 
Reynolds, founder and presi- 
dent of the tobacco company which 
bears his name, which manufac- 
tures the Camel cigarette and 
Prince Albert tobacco, has been 
noted in Printers’ INK. He lived 
to fulfill his life’s ambition, name- 
ly to make his company the larg- 
est of its kind in America. 

Mr. Reynolds, like those he gath- 
ered about him in his organization, 
came of a family 


history of the tobacco industry. 
It has been said that the meas- 
ure of a great executive is his 
ability to build about him such 
an organization that it may, upon 
his withdrawal, proceed upon its 
course of business development 
with no ripple of disturbance. Mr. 
Reynolds succeeded in doing this. 
His death has been a severe blow 
to his associates, who number 
some ten thousand (for he treated 
his employees as 





which for genera- 
tions had been en- 
gaged in the grow- 
ing, processing and 
merchandising of 
tobacco, which has 
an important bear- 
ing on the develop- 
ment of his enter- 
prise and the poli- 
cies by which he 
guided it. He 
knew the business 
from the seed to 
the finished prod- 
uct. There was not 
a process, from 
planting to selling. 
in which he had 
not had ‘active ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Reynolds 
was as keen an 
organizer and 
chooser of men as 
he was a manufacturer. He 
schooled his men with infinite care, 
and would study them for months, 
from the highest to the lowest, 
to find the right niches for 
them. His judgment rarely went 
wrong. 

As Winston-Salem, N. C., is in 
the heart of the tobacco raising 
and manufacturing section, Mr 
Reynolds chose his executives 
mostly from men whose fathers 
and forefathers had been tobacco 
men. The family traditions ever 
of the members of the board of 
directors are bound up with 
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associates all), but 
the blow has been 
that which comes 
with the passing 
away of a friend 
and confidant. 

The policies on 
which Mr. Rey- 
nolds founded his 
success all bear 
certain predomi- 
nant characteris- 
tics. They have 
been simple and 
direct. They have 
been marked by 
full consideration 
for the rights and 
equities of others. 
They have looked 
far into the future. 
It was on the basis 
of “How will this 
affect my business 
five, ten, thirty 
years from now?” that Mr. Rey- 
nolds finally adopted or rejected 
the problems which came up for 
his consideration. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in 1850, 
in Patrick County, Va. He was 
the sixth of fifteen children. His 
father, Hardin Reynolds, was the 
pioneer planter and tobacco man- 





REYNOLDS 


ufacturer of his section. 
During the Civil War, and 
while still very young, home re- 


sponsibilities fell very heavily on 
Mr. Reynolds’ shoulders. Later he 
attended Emory and Henry Col 
lege, but left there in 1871, be- 
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Send Sig-No-Graphs to Your Dealers—They Sell 

























How is your distribution coming on, Mr. Salesmanager? Are 
your dealers making the proper displays of your product? A 
Sig-No-Graph will find instant favor with your dealer, for its 

’ novel, ever-changing light effects will make his window and 
store-front draw the attention of the passing throng. A Sig-No- 
Graph is a salesman that is always on the job. 


Write for our booklet-—‘Winning Sales With the Sig-No-Graph.” 


™SIGIPGANH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 



























/PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING ©. 







An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 






















920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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How Uncie Sam Heips Exporters 
Find Markets for Their Goods 


H. C. MacLean Tells of the Work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce 


“V THAT the United States 
Can Do for Exporters” 


subject of an interesting 
talk given by H. C. MacLean, of 
the United States Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, b 

fore the Export Division of the 

Advertising Club of New York 
recently. In part, he spoke as fol 
lows 

“After the war is over all the 
nations will compete for business 
as never before. It will be abso 
lutely necessary for them to find a 
market for their products in order 
to produce revenues with which vo 
pay off war indebtedness and re- 
habilitate industry and commerce. 
There is a market for every article 
manufactured, the problem being 
to find it. In the reconstruction 
period we will show the world that 
we can fight for trade as earnestly 
and as successfully as we have 
fought for democracy. How we 
shall succeed depends upon the 
preparation we make for the com- 
mercial competition. 

“One of the greatest advan- 
tages Germany has had in extend- 
ing her business interests is due 
to the prominence given to the 
commercial training of her young 
men. We should make a scientific 
study of foreign markets, just as 
Germany has done, and help our 
exporters to reach them. Ger- 
many has extended financial aid 
and encouragement to her mer- 
chants and manufacturers to a de- 
gree our own Government has not 
approached. The benefit they have 
derived from cartels or combina- 
tions are well known, but these 
were confined almost entirely to 
heavy products, like iron, steel, 
lumber, etc. 

“The Webb bill passed by Con- 
gress allows competing manufac- 
turers to combine to place goods 
in foreign markets providing they 
do not employ unfair trade prac- 
tices. We are, therefore, now in a 
position to do what we were for- 
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Sherma 
Small and larg 
manufacturers will now be abl 
to market their products in for 
eign countries advantageously. 
“The Bureau of Foreign an 
Domestic Commerce was estal 
lished by the Government for th 
purpose of aiding its business me 
in finding markets for their good 
and in supplying just the kind o 
intormation they need concernin 
them. At its head is B. S. Cutler 
piesident of the Cutler Desk Com 
pany, who has had wide experi 
ence in selling goods abroad. 


bidden to do under the 
anti-trust law. 


THE 


“If a manufacturer wants t 
know whether there is a marke 
for his products in foreign field 
the bureau can tell him where it 
is and how to reach it. The sam 
selling methods cannot always b 
employed, because conditions and 
business practices vary in the dif 
ferent countries. The bureau cai 
furnish the exporter most valuabk 
information upon the subject 
For ‘instance, it can 
weights, widths and characteris 
tics of the textiles that are in de 
mand in any country. It can tell 
the requirements as to packing and 
delivery. If the bureau does not 
happen to have the information 
asked for it will obtain it in short 
order, as it has unusual facilities 
for assembling commercial data 
for all parts of the world. 

“The bureau has the co-opera- 
tion of 300 American Consuls, 
high-grade and well-equipped men, 
whose reports contain a_ vast 
amount of valuable information 
concerning the world’s markets 
The bureau commands the services 
of ten commercial attachés, who 
are, in fact, commercial ambassa- 
dors or diplomats, and seventeen 
special agents, who make special! 
investigations regarding any par- 
ticular line of goods or products. 
If we can induce Congress to in 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


On its days of publication The News 
Scimitar carries more local display 
advertising than any other paper. 


Here’s the Memphis record for the first seven 
months of 1918: 
The News The Commercial 
Scimitar Appeal 
(Lines) (Lines) 
Department Stores 562,562 302,078 
Local automobiles 132,300 24,360 
Financial 55,258 46,760 
Grocers 86,520 Vi 
Jewelry 44,730 20,818 
Shoes 64,372 55,118 
Men’s Wear 147,210 129,316 
(Exclusive of department stores.) 
Women’s Wear 48,111 
(Exclusive of department s‘ores.) 
Furniture 26,880 
Amusements 28,308 


Miscellaneous : 615,370 


Total 2,041,928 1,359,470 


I solemnly swear the above figures are true, to the best of my knowledge 
belief. 
(Signed) BERNARD L. COHN, 
Business Manager. 
mm to and etek to before me this 3d 
f August, 


H. S. riichiaantaie a Public. 
commission expires Jan. 24, 19 
The local advertiser 1s on the ground. He 
ss results. What The News Scimitar does for 
t/ local advertiser 1t can do for the national 
adv vertiser. 
PAUL BLOCK, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston 
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September 
HARPER’S 


Advertisers have in- 
vested a greater sum 
in the September is- 
sue now on press 
than in any Septem- 
ber issue of Harper’s 
Magazine for the 
past ten years. 


Printers’ Ink Records 
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se the appropriation of 
000 for the maintenance of 
bureau we will increase the 
ber of these agents and at- 
, for they are doing valuable 
<. One of them is now in 
h America studying the ad- 
sing mediums and methods of 
country. Others make inves- 
ions of the lumber industry, 
ilmon packing, of fruit grow- 
etc. After they return and 
their reports they visit the 
ral district bureau offices, 
ne who desires special in- 
lation. 
he Bureau of Foreign and 
iestic Commerce has a well- 
nized editorial division, which 
out the daily Consular Re- 
s and special reports made by 
wn agents from time to time 
ighout the year. We have a 
stical department, a _ Latin 
rican division and a Far 
ern division. All of these 
ons are ready to render any 
they can to the ex- 


r. 


Ninety per cent of all the ex- 


business of the United States 
ndled in New York territory, 
e the importance of the dis- 
bureau of this city. Its facili- 
ire at the disposal of anyone 
needs them.” 

utenant Frank G. Toy, of 
ralia, who has served in the 
ion corps at the battle front 
vho is on the invalided list, 
that the Government of Aus- 
i has passed a law prohibiting 
people of that country from 
g any dealings whatever with 
1any for five years after the 

mes to an end. 


lisville 


“Courier-Journal” 


Sold 


redicted in Printers’ INK two 
ago, control of the Louisville 
r-Journal and Times has passed 
ge Robert Worth Bingham, of 
Ne. He has bought the stock of 
W. B. Haldeman, Bennett H. 
and Henry Watterson. The lat 
have the title of “editor eme- 
f the Courier-Journal, which he 
ted since 1868. 
> will be no change in the gen- 
nagement of the two newspaper 
es. 
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Felt Hat Makers Join in 


War Service 


ANUFACTURERS of men’s 
1 felt hats and men’s and 
women’s felt hat bodies met in 
New York last week to form tHe 
National Association of Fur and 
Wool Hat Manufacturers. The 
foremost object of the association 
is to mobilize the industry to help 
win the war. A war service com- 
mittee was appointed to meet the 
felt section of the War Industries 
Board in Washington this week. 

In outlining some of the meth- 
ods of conservation that will be 
expected of hat manufacturers, 
J. Howell Cummings, of the John 
B. Stetson Company, said: 

“The situation to-day is more 
critical, according to officials in 
Washington than at any time 
since the beginning of the war. 
through the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. The War Depart- 
ment had the choice of two al- 
ternatives. to ship men as soon 
as trained and give all space t» 
them, or to ship their supplies 
and smaller quantities of men. It 
took the former, and the events 
at the front show it was right. 
But we need shipping desperate- 
ly to supply men. Everv 
conservation method helps. We 
must eliminate lines, reduce sizes 
of bands and bindings, do awav 
with turned hats and 
bands—all of save trans- 
portation. 

“When 


hose 


edges of 


those 
thread manufacturers 
reduced the size of spools and 
wound 200 yards at a time the 
government saved 750 carloads of 
lumber. Reduction 
inches of samples saved 22100) 
vards of cloth. Elimiration of 
patch pockets, trouser cuffs, and 
other unnecessary styles saved 
enough cloth to make uniforms 
for 900,000 soldiers. Even the 
smallest economy is not too small.” 


to 60 by gy 


U. S. Orders Copy Change 
z.. 3. ‘hon & Sons, 


manufacturers, have 
the Federal Trade Commission to “dis 
continue advertising their products as be- 
ing sold below cost, when in reality the 
products are being sold at or above cost.” 


Chicago candy 
been ordered by 





R. J. Reynolds, Advertiser of Prince 
Albert and Camel Brands 


How This Manufacturer Who Has Just Died Worked Out His Polici+s 


HE recent death of R. J. 
Reynolds, founder and presi- 
dent of the tobacco company which 
bears his name, which manufac- 
tures the Camel cigarette and 
Prince Albert tobacco, has been 
noted in Printexs’ INK. He lived 
to fulfill his life’s ambition, name- 
ly to make his company the larg- 
est of its kind in America. 
Mr. Reynolds, like those he gath- 
ered about him in his organization, 
came of a family 


history of the tobacco indust:y. 
It has been said that the mezs- 
ure of a great executive is | is 
ability to build about him su 
an organization that it may, up 
his withdrawal, proceed upon 
course of business developme 
with no ripple of disturbance. \ 
Reynolds succeeded in doing this. 
His death has been a severe bl 
to his associates, who numb 
some ten thousand (for he treat 
his employees 





which for genera- 
tions had been en- 
gaged in the grow- 
ing, processing and 
merchandising of 
tobacco, which has 
an important bear- 
ing on the develop- 
ment of his enter- 
prise and the poli- 
cies by which he 
guided it. He 
knew the business 
from the seed to 
the finished prod- 
uct. There was not 
a process, from 
planting to selling, 
in which he had 
not had active ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Reynolds 
was as keen an 
organizer and THE LATE R. 
chooser of men as 
he was a manufacturer. He 
schooled his men with infinite care, 
and would study them for months, 
from the highest to the lowest, 
to find the right niches for 
them. His judgment rarely -went 
wrong. 

As Winston-Salem, N. C., is in 
the heart of the tobacco raising 
and manufacturing section, Mr. 
Reynolds chose his executives 
mostly from men whose fathers 
and forefathers had been tobacco 
men. The family traditions even 
of the members of the board of 
directors are bound up with a 





J. 


associates all), hi 
the blow has bee 
that which comes 
with the passing 
away of a friend 
and confidant. 

The policies on 
which Mr. ey- 
nolds founded his 
success all bear 
certain predonii- 
nant characteris- 
tics. They have 
been simple and 
direct. They have 
been marked by 
full consideration 
for the rights and 
equities of others. 
They have looked 
far into the future. 
It was on the basis 
of “How will this 
affect my business 
five, ten, thirty 
years from now?” that Mr. Rey- 
nolds finally adopted or rejected 
the problems which came up for 
his consideration. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in 1850, 
in Patrick County, Va. He was 
the sixth of fifteen children. His 
father, Hardin Reynolds, was the 
pioneer planter and tobacco man- 
ufacturer of his section. 

During the Civil War, and 
while still very young, home re- 
sponsibilities fell very heavily on 
Mr. Reynolds’ shoulders. Later he 
attended Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, but left there in 1871, te- 





REYNOLDS 
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Send Sig-No-Graphs to Your Dealers—They Sell 





How is your distribution coming on, Mr. Salesmanager? Are 
your dealers making the proper displays of your product? A 
Sig-No-Graph will find instant favor with your dealer, for its 
novel, ever-changing light effects will make his window and 
store-front draw the attention of the passing throng. A Sig-No- 
Graph is a salesman that is always on the job. 


Write for our booklet-—‘Winning Sales With the Sig-No-Graph.” 


=VIGN*GIAVH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 





920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Clean Desk 


Papers on Pending Mat- 
ters Ready to Hand. 


Contained in Sturdy 
Books with Pages Made 


in Pocket Form. 


Arranged by Dates, 
Alphabetically, or Under 
Special Classifications. 


ORN 


Instant 


DESK FiLES 


are simple and convenient 
in form, economical of 
time, economical ‘in cost. 


Note this assortment of 
styles and sizes: 


Changeahle $2 
8, Letter, 10igx12 A 
8, 32. Letter, 10%4x12 1 beg n 
9, 16, Legal, 1014x15 % Changeable 
, 28, Legal, 10%x1 51% A to Z 


§ 32: Legal, 10%x15% 1 to 31 
and others in illustrated catalog. | 


Clip the table above, check 
the File you want, mail to us 
with price. File will go to you 
on approval, with return 
privilege. 


W. C. HORN BRO. & CO. 


(Established 1846) 
541-547 Pearl St. New York 











fore graduation. At this time his 
father and older brother, Major 
A. D. Reynolds, were engaged in 
tobacco manufacture at the hom: 
place and Mr. Reynolds unde: 
took to dispose of their product 
by wagon, driving over the mow 
tains to more populous section:. 

This was in the hard days o 
the reconstruction, and cash was 
not the only consideration ac- 
cepted in these sales. Any kind o 
property was taken in these deal 
which in the ultimate clearin 
would yield the greatest numbe 
of dollars. With a_ two-hors: 
wagon load of tobacco he me: 
the shrewdest speculators and th: 
best business men. In this prim: 
tive and hard school he learne:! 
the lessons of merchandising, an 
in his conduct of the present busi 
ness, he applied in all their sim 
plicity to a business of millions 
the fundamental rules of com 
merce which he learned at the side 
of his wagon. 

Feeling the need of more spe 
cialized business education, hi 
entered Bryant and _  Stratton’s 
3usiness College in Baltimore, in 
1874. On his return home he took 
charge of his father’s factory, 
superintended the manufacture oi 
tobacco and introduced new and 
improved methods. And he ran 
the business with marked success. 

At this period the manufacture 
of plug tobacco assumed larg 
proportions. Greater transporta 
tion facilities and improved con 
ditions, together with a decreas: 
in the revenue tax, opened thc 
way to larger fields. In 1875 hi 
erected his first factory in Wins- 
ton-Salem, and began, with a cap 
ital of not more than $10,000, the 
present enterprise. From that day 
addition after addition has bee: 
built to one factory and then to 
another. 

In 1888 he incorporated the R 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
taking in the heads of department 
heretofore employed, together wit! 
his brother, William N. Reynolds 
(who has been elected to succee( 
him now in the presidency of the 
company). Later he took in an 
other brother, Walter R. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds was essentially : 
salesman as well as a manufac 
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r, organizer and financier. He 
ieved in advertising and _ his 
h in the printed word backed 
maintained quality was shown 
his long-running Prince Albert, 
vd later, Camel, campaigns. 
ese two brands are but a part 
the enormous output of his 
npany in smoking and chewing 
acco. Mr. Reynolds threw his 
aviest forces of national adver- 
ing behind these, in particular, 
part of a great policy of de- 
clopment affecting the entire bysi- 
SS. 


ORKED THROUGH ADVERTISING TO 
REATE NATIONAL TOBACCO TASTE 


His fundamental idea in adver- 
sing was to stabilize the business 
and insure the future for it. 
ioth brands, Prince Albert and 
amel cigarettes, were consciously 
leveloped from the tobacco knowl- 
cdge of himself and his organiza- 
tion for the purpose of national 
advertising through equality of 
appeal to smokers’ appetites the 
country over. It is a well known 
fact in the tobacco trade that 
smokers’ tastes are sharply sec- 
tionalized. Mr. Reynolds, however, 
believed that there was no reason 
why a “smoke” could not be pro- 
duced with a universal element of 
appeal. He believed that he had 
found it in Prince Albert, and 
straightaway proceeded to push 
it with a national campaign which 

went direct to the point. 

It was nothing to Mr. Reynolds 
that the claim of mellow tobacco 
that would not “bite” had become 
irite even in those days before he 
blazed the trail to heavy national 
.dvertising of pipe tobacco. He 
felt that this lack of “bite” was 
omething that he had in fact to 
iffer the smoker, and he went di- 
rectly to the smoker with this ap- 
peal. 

The appeal was not new, but the 
method of presenting it, in the 
iolly conversational way that has 
hecome so familiar, was new. 
That first Prince Albert copy was 
the result of pretty careful anal- 
sis of the man who smokes a pipe 
ind his viewpoint as revealed in 
he conversations which take place 
f an evening in those tobacco 
hops which form the gathering 
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BRANCH OF THE 
FEDERALRESERVE 
RANK was opened 
August Ist in Bir- 
mingham, with offices 
on the ground floor 
of this, the highest 
building in the South 
(25 stories). This 
branch was estab- 
lished to provide 
adequate financial 
facilities for the tre- 
mendous growth of 
the business and 
manufacturing inter- 
ests of Birmingham and of the large 
territory served from this centre. 
Starts with $3,000,000 in cash in 
vaults, 

















Here are a few of the little big things 
established in and near Birmingham dur- 
ing the past two weeks, not referred to 
before: 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Com- 
pany’s $5,000,000 coke by-product plant. 

Birmingham Coke and _ By-Products 
Company’s $3,000,000 coke by-products 
plant, the Government to use a portion 
of the products in its nitrate works at 
Muscle Shoals. 

Birmingham Steel Corporation’s $1,- 
000,000 initial unit of steel fabricating 
plant to manufacture steel shapes for 
shipbuilding yards at Mobile, Savannah 
and Jacksonville. 

Federal Phosphorus Company will 
manufacture phosphorus for the Govern- 
ment. 

Birmingham made headquarters of 
Zone 13 Industrial Bureau, created by 
the War Industries Board. 

Birmingham made headquarters of the 
rate-fixing board for the district of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Federal grain-grading office established 
in Birmingham to grade corn and other 
grains, placing Birmingham on a level 
in its territory with Chicago, Memphis 
and St. Louis in theirs. 

Organization of a Birmingham Auto- 
mobile Club on a broad basis with over 
2,000 members; intention to work for 
dependable roads, motor-truck parcel 
post, express and freight service be- 
tween neighboring cities. 

Birmingham and trade radius, with 
750,000 population, are thoroughly cov- 
ered by THE LEDGER 

More than 22,000 city. 

More than 33,000 city and suburban. 

More than 40,000 subscribers. 

More than 30,000 of whom read no 
— Birmingham newspaper. 

he Ledger is a 3-cent paper. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
James J. Smith, Publisher. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives. 
Tribune Bldg. _ Burrell Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Chemical Bldg. 
St. Louis 
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places of the average class of 
“fellow” in the smaller towns and 
cities. 

There is a marked similarity be- 
tween the first piece of Prince 
Albert copy and the latest. It was 
Mr. Reynolds’ idea that the main 
thing to be sold was the smokers’ 
taste and comfort, and Prince 
Albert copy, as well as that for 
Camel, has held consistently to 
this appeal. 

Mr. Reynolds’ characteristic di- 
rectness of method shows in the 
copy in another way. He never 
would concede that, for purposes 
of copy production, a market for 
Prince Albert already existed, 
which needed only to be held and 
“nursed.” If the last piece of 
copy had made a Prince Albert 
smoker, well and good; the next 
piece should be directed at making 
another customer. So there has 
been no “sequence” of advertise- 
ments. The same story has been 
told over and over again, perhaps 
with different wording, with differ- 
ent illustration, but nevertheless 
fundamentally the same argument, 


presented in the same type of 


language. Each piece of copy 
has presented the whole story of 
Prince Albert. Each has been 
written without regard for 
whether previous copy has been 
read or not. Each piece has con- 
centrated on selling the smoker 
as though he had never been sold 
before. 

In the production of the Camel 
cigarette Mr. Reynolds felt that 
he had an article which might 
easily be sold for twenty or twen- 
ty-five cents. His avowed purpose, 
however, was to gain for it uni- 
versal distribution, and he felt that 
the better policy lay in the cheaper 
price, with big volume, and not in 
the higher profit margin with more 
limited distribution. In short, he 
played for the future and the 
maximum stability which he felt 
would go with maximum distri- 
bution. 

Mr. Reynolds told the story 
that when he was gaining his in- 
itial merchandising experience the 
tactics of tobacco salesmen in 
over-representing their goods 
came sharply to his attention time 


and time again, and that he wou'd 
ask himself if such methods real'y 
were essential to success in tle 
sale of tobacco. He came to tle 
decision that if they should +o 
prove, he would get out of the 


business. Adhering strictly to tie | 


policy of accurate representatio,, 
however, it did not take him lorg 
to prove the opposite to his own 
satisfaction. In consequence je 
has always declared for the on:- 


price-to-all policy, as applied ‘o | 


jobbers and to retail dealers, wiih 


no special discounts, rebates nor | 
offers. Jobbers, large and smal, | 


the country over, buy at the same 
price, regardless of the volume of 
their purchases; and the retail 
dealer in Winston-Salem has no 
advantages over the one in Seattle. 
Mr. Reynolds was tall, well 
proportioned and erect as an Ji- 
dian, with great powers of en- 
durance and a capacity for hard 
labor. Mentally he was original 
and masterful, with a_ courtesy 
and friendly interest for all with 
whom he came in contact, whether 
it was the big business man or the 
employee of humble station. 


MR. REYNOLDS’ DEMOCRACY 


As the “open door” was the 
rule in his business policy, the 
open door was literally the rule 
in his office. He was accessible 
to everyone, considerably more 
so than many of his executives, 
and his friends marveled at the 
extent of his personal acquaint- 
anceship among his own em- 
ployees. It was inevitable, of 
course, that callers did not always 
see him, but in no case, it is said, 
did one ever go away without Mr. 
Reynolds’ own courteous apology 
and explanation as to the reason 
he could not see him at the time. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to 
the memory of Mr. Reynolds to 
let this foregoing explanation of 
his sales policies stand without 
comment on some other phases of 
his activity and principles. It is 
natural to enlarge on his selling 
powers for readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. But as indicated befcre, 
those whose privilege it was to 
know Mr. Reynolds well regird 
him as no less ofa manufacturer, 
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his is No. 7 of a series : No. 8 will appear in the 
f 9 advertise- a - . t 
ents 


” Belt On A Rok 


The postal zone rate is a great menace to the low priced magazines of the country, 
but WOMAN’S WEEKLY witha subscription list of one hundred thousand women 
—who have each paid $3.00 per year—is built on a rock which can weather the gale 
of even the postal zone system without tottering. ; 

Ninety per cent of its circulation is located in the heart of the middle west, extend- 
ing in circles to the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th zones only, reaching the great rich 
agricultural and mining states of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 


Advertisers selecting this medium should get results. 


WomansWeekly 


A Magazine of Service to Womankind 
10 cents a copy $3.00 ayear 
Published by 
THE MAGAZINE CIRCULATION CO., INC, 
333 S. Dearborn St., Chicago Est. 1990—Ine. 1908 203 Fifth Ave., New York 














Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 

These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 








CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


HHuyyO DPOxXawn ws 
HHnwyyO DHapxHZaHa 
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If you handle in U.S. A. 
the accounts of one or more 
British firms, I shall be glad 
to hear from you with view 
to increasing the volume of 
business, even though the 
account be dormant at the 


present time. Write me 
in full confidence. 


VAL FISHER 








British Information Bureau 


511 Fifth Ave. - New York 


Note by Val Fisher : 


I hope to develop many thousands of 
dollars of business for such agents. 
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or unizer and financier than be 
wo a salesman. 
he welfare of his employees 
one of his first considerations. 
5s meant not only attention to 
ditions in general. It meant 
sonal interest in the individual. 
meant his personal study of 
men under him, knowledge of 
ir strong points and their weak 
uts, with advancement for them 
along the lines they were best 
itted as individuals to fill. It 
ant personal interest in their 

‘fairs, and a strong definite poli- 

of tying up tight the interests 

' the employees, even the labor- 
rs," with those of the company. 

tock in the company is owned 
hroughout the organization. It 
is owned through the special fa- 
ilities and aid which Mr. Rey- 
nolds has given his employees to 
acquire it. There is a bonus sys- 
tem in force which is a real bonus 
system, and the results of it are 
felt every Christmas. No union 

a foothold in the Reynolds 
factories for the simple reason 
that none is needed to protect the 
interests of the employees—and 
they know it. 

In general Mr. Reynolds’ poli- 
cies may be summed up in his 
own words: 

“You cannot milk a business and 
build it at the same time.” 

Mr. Reynolds was not given to 
hastily formed opinions nor snap 
judgments, and it was his cus- 
tom to give important matters 
even leisurely consideration. Like 
nen of his particular gifts, he had 
reat powers of mental concentra- 
ion, often rendering him thought- 
css of his surroundings for long 
veriods. 

He blazed the trail of great na- 

onal publicity for smoking to- 
acco, and it is estimated that his 

‘rsistence led to at least three 
‘en smoking “jimmy” pipes where 

ie did before; and one of the 
reatest industries in the country 
tands as the monument of his 
ervice. 


C. A. Abraham, formerly business 
inager of the Winnipeg Telegram, has 
ned the staff of the Vancouver (B. 

World as assistant to the managing 
ector. 
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Newspaper Campaign in 
Defence of Candy 


Oregon Manufacturers Join to Tell 
What Candy Is, How It Acts As 
a Food and How Small Is the 
Amount of Sugar Used—Public 
Misunderstanding Thus Set Right 
—Idea Spreads to California. 


eT HE Truth About Candy” is 
the general title of a series of 
newspaper advertisements which 
candy manufacturers of Oregon 
are now running through a string 
of twenty Oregon newspapers. 

The first lap in the campaign 
covers a period of ten weeks and 
the prime object of the campaign 
is to give the general public the 
facts about cardy and the candy 
industry and the relation of candy 
to the consumption of sugar. 

War-time conditions have placed 
the candy manufacturers in a very 
serious position. The sugar allow- 
ance has been cut in half, and 
many people, without knowing the 
facts, are criticising the adminis- 
tration for allowing candy manu- 
facturers any sugar at all. 

In the July issue of “The Choco- 
late Drop,” the house-organ of 
the Vogan Candy Company, of 
Portland, the reason for this cam- 
paign is stated as follows: 

“At recent meetings held in 
Portland, the wholesale and retail 
manufacturers of candy decided 
to appropriate a fund to be used 
in telling the general public the 
facts about candy and the candy 
industry. 

“This is to be done through the 
medium of the newspapers. The 
advertisements will be strictly of 
an educational nature to acquaint 
the people of this State with the 
fact that candy is a food of high 
food value; also that the candy 
industry really uses only a very 
small amount of the national con- 
sumption of sugar; and, further- 
more, that when a pound of sugar 
goes into candy its food value is 
in no wise lessened. People must 
not be permitted to believe that a 
pound of sugar is destroyed or 
wasted when made into candy. 

“When you ask the average man 
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Semi-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Over two billion dollars is the 
value of the cotton crop for the 
cotton year ending July 31. 


All the subscribers for The 
Atlanta Semi-Weekly Journal 


raise cotton. 


Circulation 100,000 (200,000 a 
week); rate 40c a line a week 
(2 issues). 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 
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INK, 
and 


Advertising 
Men 


who have been reporters 
are wanted as contributors of 
feature stories dealing with 
retail advertising, selling and 
store management. Liberal 
space rates paid for accept- 
able matter. For description 
of articles most desired, write 


Editor 
RETAIL PUBLIC LEDGER 
218 Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 
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or woman how much of the ra- 
tional consumption of sugar goes 
into candymaking, you will 5e 
told that it must be anywhere 
from 25 to 50 per cent. This is 
the prevailing belief, many peo le 
thinking that the candy indust-y 
is the great consumer of sugir, 
and if it were put out of business 
the sugar problem would ‘se 
solved. 

“Now, just the contrary is true. 

“Only 8 per cent of the national 
consumption of sugar is used in 
normal times in candymaking. 

“At present this has been cit 
squarely in two. 

“Statistics show that the- per 
capita consumption in the United 
States for the average mai, 
woman and child is eighty-four 
pounds of sugar per annum. 

“Of that eighty-four pounds, 
sixty-three are used in household 
uses, and in normal times approxi- 
mately seven pounds are used in 
candymaking. - And this seven 
pounds has been cut down to 
something less than three and one- 
half pounds per capita. 

“It is thus evident that the 
candy industry is really a com- 
paratively small user of sugar. 


WE DON’T EAT MUCH 
ANYWAY 


CANDY, 


“Many well-meaning and patri- 
otic, though ill-informed people, 
have felt that the sugar problem 
would be solved if the candy busi 
ness were eliminated. It is plain 
that if the whole industry were 
now put out of business, as some 
people have thoughtlessly sug 
gested, there would be saved onl) 
about three and one-half pounds 
of sugar per capita, while to ac 
complish this relatively small sav 
ing, the thirty-eighth largest in 
dustry in the United States, witl 
something over $150,000,000 in 
vested, would be put out of ex 
istence. 

“Tf this sacrifice were necessar} 
to win the war, not a candy manu 
facturer would hesitate to mak 
it gladly, but needless sacrifice an 
business martyrdom is not to the 
best interests of the country, eithe: 
from an immediate or a futur 
viewpoint, and the big message o! 
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‘andy manufacturer is that 
is the time to commence look- 
i other directions to cut down 
sugar—the place suggested 
e most sugar can most easily 
ved being at the sugar bowl.” 
ese advertisements show that 
und of chocolate candy has 
mo: » food value than a pound of 
bee steak. 
not sugar alone, but fruit, raisins, 
nut», cocoa, corn syrup and other | 
ing'edients make up the big bulk | 
of candy. 

Another advertisement points 
out the fact that while sugar is 
a recognized food essential, no one 
eats sugar in its raw 
that one man likes his in coffee, 
another on fruit, while another 
likes his mixed with chocolate 
and other ingredients and called 
“candy.” 

The craving of the soldiers for 
candy is taken up and it is pointed 
out that people who wish to cut 
down their candy eating can do 
nothing more patriotic than to 
sen| what they save to some 
soldier. 

“Why Children Crave Candy” 
is the subject of another adver- 
tisement, and here the value of 
carbohydrates as body fuel is dis- 
cussed and it is pointed out that 
growing children need sugar for 
fuel, and candy happens to be the 
way in which many children enjoy 
this fuel best. 

At the time of this- writing the 

iuufacturers in and around San 

cisco had just about com- 
d a fund for carrying on 
same campaign, using prac- 
y the identical advertisements 
alifornia, while the manufac- 
s of Washington and other 
tern States are expressing an 
on favorable to immediate 
city. 


ampaign For Dessert in 
Prospec: 
Conserve Food Products Co., St. 
is running a good-sized news- 
campaign in local newspapers for 
Jell, a dessert preparation of its 
icture. While the campaign is at 
confined to local limits, the 
y plans to extend its newspaper 
sing to other territories, and to 
| magazines, as soon as the su- 
lation permits. 


It is pointed out that | 


state, but | 








EVERAL out-of-town 

advertisers have re- 

cently engaged me 
to lay-out their adver- 
tising copy, super- 
vise the making of 
drawings, have the copy 
set in type, and then 
make a set of master 
plates. 
One of these advertisers wrote: 
“There isn’t as much as a 
comma that I can find fault 
utth.”’ 
You, too, can get the best that 
New York affords for your 
advertising display regardless 
of where your business may be 
located. 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Tupographical Display Service 
Advertisements & Printed Matter 


220 West 42nd St., New York — 








Third Record-Making 
GAIN in Succession 


The September ‘‘Experimenter” 
carries 8,803 lines of paid display adver- 
tising. 1,002 lines increase over August. 


49% GAIN 
over September, 1917. 
Circulation rising every month. 
100,000 Guncetaal, A “B. C. Audit 
Send for circulation statement and rate 
card. Or ask your advertising agent. 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 — ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Western carcoenitativa 
J.B. FINUC aN Hartford Bidg., Chicago 








Telling the Trade Reasons for 
Higher Costs 


Coopers Unite in Telling Why Barrel Prices Are Up 


SE of advertising to protect 
good will which is being en- 

dangered by a misinterpretation 
of war conditions is obviously a 
valuable application of the possi- 
bilities of publicity. The concern 
whose product is affected as to 
price, quality or other factors by 
a Situation created by the war may 
be in danger of losing trade sup- 
port which it has taken years to 
build up. Advertising can state 
the facts and avert the menace. 

Wooden barrel manufacturers 
for some time have been advertis- 
ing co- -operatively their products 
for use in the oil trade, where 
they come into sharp competition 
with steel barrels. Recently the 
coopers were accused of profiteer- 
ing, because of a sharp rise in 
price which was announced to 
buyers of their goods. In order to 
meet the accusation promptly, and 
to prevent the idea from spread- 
ing that the wooden barrel inter- 
ests were endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of the trade’s necessities, 
the coopers inserted a page adver- 
tisement in National Petroleum 
News of July 24, for the purpose 
of stating the facts exactly. 

“Profiteering? Are the Barrel 
Makers Profiteers?” was the cap- 
tion of the ad, which put all of 
the facts in the case before the 
oil men. A letter from the presi- 
dent of a prominent corporation 
was published, in which the fol- 
lowing statements were made: 

“Your association has _ been 
making a campaign of advertising 
to advance the merits and increase 
the use of wooden barrels. We, 
and no doubt other refiners, have 
been making large use of oak 
barrels, but we are now advised 
that the price of new cooperage 
has gone up to near $4 per pack- 
age. which makes it almost pro- 
hibitive. 

“We do not find that the ma- 
terial from which these barrels 
are made has advanced to warrant 


any such price as is being asked, 
In these times we, of course, expect 
to pay full value for everything, 
and a good profit, but do not wish 
to pay an extraordinary price, and 
do not think the Government 
would permit it, should they knoy 
of it, and we should be pleased 
to have your views on the mat- 
ter,” 

THE MANUFACTURING COST OF THE 

WOODEN BARREL 


The comment on the letter said, 
“Its terseness and frankness de- 
serve a reply in kind,” and the ex- 
planation was then given as fol- 
lows: 

“The situation is utterly out of 
the hands of the barrel makers! 
Here are the figures showing the 
cost of manufacturing an oil 
barrel. Every figure quoted can 
be easily checked. 

19 staves at $100 per M 
Heading 

Hoops 

Glue, rivets, etc. 

Labor and overhead 

Average freight to destination 15 


$3.80 


“These figures were compiled 
immediately upon receipt of the 
above letter. Later advances make 
these prices distinctly conserva- 
tive.” 

The advertisement was signed 
by the coopers who have been 
co-operating in the campaign to 
which reference has been made. 

These concerns have been ad- 
vertising as “The Good Barrel 
Group,” and during the past two 
or three years have made a great 
impression on the oil trade. It 
is particularly important that this 
trade be cultivated and built up, 
in view of the restrictions on the 
sale of barrels tor whiskey, wine 
and other spirits which have re- 
suited from national and _ state 
prohibition laws and regulations. 
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A PROGRESSIVE AGENCY 
OR 


A NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


Twenty years experience in all departments of national 
outJoor advertising, paper, paint and electric, has given 
me most unusual expert knowledge of locations, values 
an! services throughout the U. S. I now wish to capi- 
talize this together with my wide circle of friends and 
personal energy, either: : 


1. In organizing an outdoor department for an agency. 
I have sold over $4,000,000 in space and can show where 
such a department would be mutually very profitable, or: 


2. Handling such a department for a large national 
advertiser, for whom, from my inside knowledge, I can 
save at least 10% of the outdoor appropriation. Personal 
and business reference of the highest. 


Address 
Outdoors, Box 181, Printers’ Ink 





‘YOUR SIGN ON A 


ail| STONE CALENDAR | 

= ASSUNCS PREFERREO WALL 

Ds SPACE FOR AWWOLE YEAR 

5 A WEW SHEET CACH MONTH 4 ' 

ime ADVERTISING 


te 3 You know how well you like to 

71819 10111 get a good calendar yourself 

Misi and the most practical, attract- 
ive calendar gets a conspicu- 
ous place in your own office. 


Are the kind you would instantly choose for'preférred | 

4 position; in your office. That's the reason why STONE 
CALENDARS are used by so many of the Sood advertisers. 
Send your advertising representative to customers 
and prospective customers on STONE CALENDARS. It's 
the head of advertising that gets and holds good-will. 

Ask for our booklet “"P—write sedis * 
THE STONE PRINTING & MFG.CO., ROANOKE ,VA © 
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Basis of Purchasing Power 


“Tt is the annual income of the employees of manufactutr- 
ing industries that forms the real measure of purchasing 
power.” 


NEW ENGLANDE 


The Workshop of the Nation 


“Crops fluctuate from year to year,” says the economist, 
“and there are good years and bad years for farmers, while 
in the manufacturing industry perfected organizations and 
sound investment of capital guarantees a more staple pro- 
duction, and the souree of incomes is more permanent and 


regular. 


“The reason the daily and Sunday newspapers are called 
upon to save the day, and get some definite results for an 
advertiser, is because the newspaper is an essential in the 


life of every family. 


It is such an important factor in the 


home life that a response to its advertising is the most nat- 


ural thing in the world.” 
Gh 
These 15 


LOWELL, MASS. couRIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,623 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,852 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST and 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 37, 694 net A. B.C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 20,461 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEWLONDON,CT.,DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over "10, 700—2c copy 
Population 30,000, with sttburbs 60,000 


PANCOAST, 
dailies should be on every list. 


in Editor & Publisher. 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5, 120 
Population 37,265, ‘with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11,083 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 23,971 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,304 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


, INION and 
MANCHESTER, N.H.  [paprit 
Daily Circulation ‘25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,587 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,900 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100.000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS kere 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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That the barrel men do not want 
to tace any chances on _ being 
place. in the profiteering class is 
indic ted definitely by the adver- 
tisem nt referred to, which never- 

is a bold and unusual 


e chief value of this ad,” 

me of the coopers who is 
buting to the cost of the 
paign, “is that it shows the 
yers of wooden barrels that we 
have nothing to hide. We might 
have taken up the matter of price 
with individual customers who 
complained, or we might have is- 
sued circulars individually, setting 
forth the manufacturing conditions 
which have made it necessary to 
advance quotations on oil barrels. 

“But by laying all the cards on 
the table in an analysis of the 
kind printed in our advertisement, 
and announcing to the whole 
trade, and not merely to those who 
may have complained, why it is 
that barrels cost more to make, 
we have demonstrated beyond any 
doubt that the cooperage interests 
are not only not profiteering, but 
are selling their barrels at a nar- 
row margin of profit. 

“We can’t afford to risk losing 
the good will of the oil men, 
whose business we have culti- 
vated and built up for several 
years past with the help of ad- 
vertising. We are now using ad- 
vertising to hold the ground we 
have gained, and to insure the 
good will which has been estab- 
lished by business relationships 
and by actual use of wooden bar- 

made by members of this 
ciation. I believe for these 
sons that an announcement of 
sort we have iust made, while 
ical to the point of sensation- 
is bound to have a good 
and certainly nails once and 
ill any impressions that may 
been created on the subject 
ofiteering.” 


’. I. Ward to Go Into 
Y. M. C. A. Work 


!. Ward, of the Johnston Over- 
\dvertising Service, New York, 
listed in the Y. M. C. A. over- 
rrces and will sail for France 
September 1. 





PORTLAND 
MAINE 


Portland—the jobbing center 
Portland — the financial center 
Portland —the shopping center 
Portland —the social center 


Vacation Days 


The Houses, Inns and Hotels are be- 
ginning to fill up with visitors from all 
over the country. The storekeepers have 
filled their shelves and hired the extra 
summer selling force, for they know that 
the summer-time brings a great business 
io Portland. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is the one afternoon daily, and it domi- 
nates in circulation and selling force. 
Through its columns you can tell the 
summer visitors as well as the residents 
of Portland what is good for them to buy. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


Every Time the 
Clock Ticks 


Day and night there is something being 
done in 


BRIDGEPORT 


The Wonder City of the East 


to win the war. Munitions are being 
made, guns are being manufactured, 
ships are being built, essential things 
are being made. Labor is King today in 
Bridgeport. Never were such high wages 
paid; never so many people employed; 
never was the city so prosperous. 


Put your advertisement now in the 


Post and 
Telegram 





Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 


Circulation more than 45,000 a day and 
still going higher. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
Printers’ INK PuBLisHinG CoMPANY 

-ublishers, 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City. ‘Telephone 1346- ‘ea Murray Hill, 
President and Secretary, J. Romer. Vice- 
President and ‘l'reasurer, 2 W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk TayLor, 
Manager. ‘lelephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Marnews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler 
Konun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 

A.D. McKinney, Manager. 
aia Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
Kerrce, Manager. 


Bldg., Gro. M, 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. ‘Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates; Page, $80; halfpage, $40; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, minimum $6.30, 
Classified 45 cents a line—net. Minimum order 
$2.25. 
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Certain peo sae 
still persist in re- 
Is Selling, garding advertis- 

ing as an orna- 


That’s All! 
mental but en- 


tirely useless fifth wheel that has 
been tagged on to business. Much 
of the opposition to advertising 
that breaks out spasmodically in 
Congress and elsewhere is due to 
this warped view of the subject. 
We have often wondered if ad- 
vertising men aren’t themselves to 
blame that their work is so fre- 
quently misunderstood. Somehow 
they hdve allowed the idea to 
spread that advertising is some 
mysterious force, akin to hypnot- 
ism, that subtly wiggles money out 
of the pockets of its involuntary 
victims. Fiddlesticks! There is 
nothing strange or mysterious or 
supernatural about advertising, 


Advertising 
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and the cause is not helped by let- 
ting people think that there is 

Advertising is nothing but scll- 
ing. That is all it is and that is 
all anyone can make out of it. It 
is a very simple, easily understood 
subject when shorn of its mysti.y- 
ing terms. 

Whenever an advertising agn )s- 
tic is encountered, if the mater 
were patiently explained to him in 
this light, it should not be hi rd 
to make a convert. Tell him that 
advertising differs from perso: al 
salesmanship only to the extcnt 
that it sells to thousands sim 1- 
taneously instead of to individuals 
singly. It is a quick and inexpei:s- 
ive way to carry the sales appval 
to multitudes. It is a short cut to 
the buyer in the mass. 

In the same mail the other cay 
Pr:NnTERS’ INK received two lettcrs 
bearing illuminatingly on this sub- 
ject. One was from an adver- 
tising agency enclosing a circular 
put out by the Citizens’ Wholesale 
Supply Company of Columbus, 0. 
This company advances the hoary 
argument that its shaving cream 
is “exceptionally economical owing 
to the entire absence of the enor- 
mous advertising expense which 
the average shaving product has 
to bear.” Curiously enough the 
second letter, although it has no 
connection with the first, irrefut- 
ably answers the statement of this 
supply house. It was written by 
the sales manager of a well known 
underwear company to a dealer 
who said that the concern could 
give better values if it eliminated 
its advertising. 

In reply this sales manager 
goes into the A B C’s of selling 
and if his letter doesn’t make the 
dealer see the error of his views, 
it is because he is an unreasonable 
being. The retailer is told that 
the costs entering into a product 
are materials, manufacturing and 
selling. Advertising is simply a 
part of selling and experience /1as 
shown that it reduces the selling 
cost. 

Advertising is the company’s 
best salesman. The dealer is asked 
if he believes the elimination of 
the concern’s most succes ful 
salesman would-enable it to stve 
better values. Can the house with 
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poo: salesmen sell cheaper than 
the 1ouse with good salesmen? 
Tie problem is brought directly 
hom to the retailer by asking him 
if lis own advertising prevents 
him from selling cheaper than a 
cometitor who does not adver- 
tise He has ten clerks; his com- 
peti or has two. Would he be able 
to .ive better values if he dis- 
cha zed eight of his clerks? 

‘Lhus the letter goes on talking 
the alphabet of advertising. The 
arg iments are not new, but they 
are clothed in such fundamental 
terms that they are singularly con- 
vincing. That is the way to ex- 
plain advertising to the man who 
doesn’t believe in it. Divest the 
subject of its mystery and show 
that it is nothing but high power, 
lone range selling and even Con- 
eressmen should be able to under- 
staid advertising. 


The views of 
Col. N. A. Flood, 
expressed in the 


Helping 
Washington 


to article which be- 
Understand 


Advertising 


gins on page 3 

of this issue of 

PRINTERS INK, 

will give food for serious reflec- 

tion to business men who believe 

in the usefulness of advertising 

an wish to see it play its role 

unhampered as a powerful force 

in sustainirg our econcmic wel- 

fare. 

spite of such recent triumphs 

the Liberty loan campaigns, the 

‘essful appeal of the Food Ad- 

inistration and other Govern- 

t advertising, we might as 

face the fact that the legis- 

e and executive divisions of 

Government do not, in. the 

appreciate the economic 

tion of advertising and con- 

tly exhibit a tendency to 

per by restrictive regulation, 
ree utilization. 

he war has merely furnished 

pportunity for the exhibition 

in official -viewpoint which, 

ver, existed long before we 

ed the conflict; and which, 

S advertising men __bestir 

elves, will continue for all 


general, the problem is one 
lucation. It would be folly 
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to maintain that the majority of 
legislators are other than well- 
meaning men, eager to do what 
is right, and particularly if what 
is right also agrees with the 
viewpoint of most of their con- 
stituents. Their background is 
overwhelmingly legal and_ not 
often does it involve an intimate 
knowledge of business even in its 
smaller aspects. 

Advertising, because of its 
very power, is the handmaiden 
of growing business; its whole 
tendency is to make small busi- 
nesses big and big ones bigger. 

What is needed is evidently a 
concerted, systematic and’ far- 
reaching effort to fill in the gap 
in the background of the Hon. 
Average Legislator. For this pur- 
pose an organization exists which 
should be in position to under- 
take the task of education. The 
Associated Advertising Clubs, at 
their recent San Francisco con- 
vention, pledged themselves to do 
whatever they could to help m, 
the w. s. for d. As a fitting 
corollary to this great task they 
might help make the halls of Con- 
gress safe for advertising. Every 
legislator has a home town; the 
home town has newspapers; the 
publishers of these newspapers 
understand the theory of adver- 
tising, or if not, they should, and 
would not be hard to teach. And 
if there is anyone to whom the 
Hon. Average Legislator will lis- 
ten, it is his friend and fellow 
townsman, Bill Smith, who owns 
the Bingville Bugle and could make 
or break the politician if he tried, 

The intelligent newspaper pub- 
lisher ‘wishing to do his share in 
this badly needed campaign would 
of course present to his Washing- 
ton friends the merits of all adver- 
tising, not merely that from which 
he draws his own bread and mar- 
garine. You can’t defend a city 
by shouting to the enemy, “Burn 
down my neighbor’s house, but 
don’t touch mine!” 

There is room in our economic 
structure for all kinds of adver- 
tising; and the far-sighted man 
will always recognize that when 
you advance the interests of one, 
you are helping all. Especially 
would it be unwise to split hairs 
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when doing vitally needed kinder- 
garten work within the rotund 
and massive skull of our friend 
the Hon. A. L. 
The A. A. C. of W. has in its 
#membership thousands of retail- 
ers and local business men. These 
men are not seriously concerned 
with the welfare of national ad- 
vertising. They are vitally con- 
cerned with advertising in all its 
forms as it affects their interest. 
Let them understand that it’s up 
to them to justify their use of 
local newspaper space, of street 
cars, posters, form letters or cir- 
culars, and a great step will have 
been taken. 

This work needs expert direc- 
tion and capable organization. 
The A. A. C. of W. has here a 
wonderful chance to put itself 


impressively on the business map. 


When the Inter- 

Try Advertis= borough Rapid 
ing Next Time, Transit Company 
Mr. Shonts of New York, 


recently opened 
its new “H” system, the abrupt 
change from old habits threw 
hundreds of thousands of travel- 
ers into confusion bordering on 
panic. Nobody knew what to do, 
where to go, where he was going. 
The old subway ran up the 
East Side as far as Forty-second 
street; here it ran straight across 
town, thence up the West Side. 
The new arrangement extends 
the east side line north of Forty- 
second street, and the west side 
line south of the same street, 
forming an “H,” with the cross- 
town section to be used for con- 
necting shuttle service instead of 
for through trains, to which the 
public had been accustomed. 
When this new plan opened for 
operation, however, Old General 
Public, a creature of habit and 
ruts, had not been adequately ap- 
praised of the new order. He 
proceeded to work via the sub- 
way, taking it for granted that the 
same old train would take him 
the same old way. But it didn’t. 
Commenting on the dangerous 
chaos that resulted. a New York 
newspan*r said that thousands 
had evidently not read their morn- 


ing papers. 
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Printers’ INK is of the opi tion 
that this observation is right. | 
was not the public’s blunder, hoy. 
ever, but the railway compaiuy’s, 
Such information as the traveler 
was able to obtain was prese:tted 
solely through the medium of the 
news columns, in flat, monoto1 ou 
eight-point type. There were not 
even adequate signs to direc 
travelers, nor were emplo ee 
capable of handling the situation 

A company so long in tc uch 
with the traveling public and its 
temper, in our opinion, shculd 
have known better. It should 
have anticipated that the average 
citizen will not sit down and de. 
cipher a new proposition for him. 
self unless it has been made su- 
premely simple for him to uncer- 
stand and follow. 

The public had every right to 
expect that the company should 
invest sufficient time and money 
in preparing newspaper display 
advertisements of a size commen- 
surate with the job at hand, coach- 
ing employees to give necessary 
directions, and at least to place in- 
telligible signs and directions. This 
should have been done long 
enough before the date of the 
change to give the public time t 
assimilate the new layout. 

With traffic directions reduced 
to the last essential word, accom- 
panied by an adequate map, 
worked up in the company’s offices 
instead of the city room, the public 
could have had a notice that might 
more than possibly have forestalled 
the fiasco of August 2. 

The Interborough has _high- 
priced executives to work out en- 
gineering and operating problems 
It has a press department, and a 
consultant in matters pertaining to 
public relations. It might find a 
real advertising manager a good 
investment. The press agent in 
this case failed the company, and 
the company failed the public. 
The criticism arising from such 
fiascos comes high. A compara- 
tively small sum invested in real 
publicity could have saved the pub- 
lic delay and confusion, even dan- 
ger, and the comnany something 
that “free” publicity cannot gain 
and which is more precious ta. 
money—public appreciation. 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


7 I were going into business 
again and had only a hundred 
dollars I’d spend ninety-nine get- 
ting the right kind, design and 
color of a package. That’s how 
important I consider it.” 

And the man who made this re- 
mark to the Schoolmaster has a 
name that commands instant at- 
tention in any merchandising or 
advertising field. His wonderful 
success guarantees a profound 
knowledge of the elements that 
make success. Yet he seemed to 
lay especial emphasis on the ap- 
pearance of the package. 

“Take So-and-So,” (a well- 
known dessert). “You must have 
seen some of their beautiful four- 
color full-page illustrations in the 
big magazines — mouth-watering, 
eye-captivating jellies that almost 
shake as you look at ’em—and 
somewhere on the page, toned 
down to an almost phantom effect, 
a diminutive reproduction of the 
hideous package that doesn’t fit 
with the illustration or the product 
any more than a paint can would 
be appropriate for attar of roses. 
Then there’s a certain soup—not 
the best known, perhaps, but one 
of the big ones—with a can that 
might have been good when the 
factory was making two-and-a- 
quarter dozen pint cans a day, but 
now is altogether too reminiscent 
of the days of Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy. 

* *k * 

“Again, consider  so-and-so’s 
washing powder. They have al- 
most created a style in advertising 
art work. Their ladies are deli- 
cate, ethereal creatures worked out 
in soft, wonderful colors—and the 
package is a plain, almost ugly, re- 
ceptacle which cannot be intro- 
duced into the advertising without 
bringing in a jarring note. Their 
advertising is beauty, but their 
package is a beast—if you will 
allow that simile.” 

He mentioned a round dozen of 
the products of national adver- 


tisers, pointing out the ones that. 
10 


in his opinion, had suitable paci:- 
ages and the tremendous selling 
value of the package apart fron 
aesthetic satisfaction. 

There were some of which le 
could say little in praise. 

“It is easy enough to unde-- 
stand,” he said. “When a nev 
product was launched in the oid 
days nobody could see far enough 
ahead to full color pages—hence 
anything that would hold the proc- 
uct passed. As time went on, the 
package, bad as it was, had be- 
come so firmly established in the 
minds of the public it would have 
been a foolish risk to change it.” 

In answer to the Schoolmaster’s 
question, Has the fault been 
remedied now? Are the new 
products coming into the market 
more suitably clothed or housed 
than they used to be?” he 
replied: 

“Yes and no! For instance. A 
friend of mine in the hosiery busi- 
ness accepted a permanent design 
for a box of ladies’ hosiery. In 
the center was an oval showing a 
present-day (in the art. world), 
slender, hipless creature with her 
hair in the latest fashion. It was 
fine work and a good design—for 
to-day. But when hips come in 
and hair comes down and boudoir 
dress styles change and the very 
profiles of females are different, 
that box-cover design will look as 
sensible as a crinoline or a bustle. 
In direct contrast to this is ‘the 
man in a union suit.” He will 
always be in the fashion, and as a 
trade-mark, box-cover design, ai- 
vertising illustration he will al- 
ways be right.” 

Much of what he said was mere- 
ly opinion, yet there is no doulit 
that a, little care, thought and ex- 
pense given to the appearance is 
well as the utility of a package 
when the product is in its infancy 
would be repaid many times over 
when it grew up and had to move 
in the society of the “400” amorg 
nationally advertised products. 
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You Can Laugh at Lightless 
Rules With An Oplex Sign 


The man with a Flexlume Oplex Sign suffers little 
loss on lightless nights. 

True, his lights are out, but so are his neighbors’ 
lights, and his Flexlume Oplex Sign stands out 
from the others just as it does when. the whole 
street is ablaze. 

This is because Flexlumes have solid outlined, raised 
letters of snow-white glass on a dark background. 
Each character is so formed that it will'‘catch every 
stray beam of light from window and doorway, and 
throw it back on the pavement, while bulb signs 
_and flat letter signs are submerged in shadow. . 
Look down your own street tonight..and see if this is not 
‘ true. It will be easy to pick out the Flexlumes. 

This is one reason why large organizations like The Western 
Union Telegraph Co., United Cigar Stores, Hood Tires, 
Piggly Wiggly and hundreds of others buy Flexlumes. 

You too need the-power of Flexlume electrical advertising to 
tie your national’advertising to your dealers’ locations. 

Give us just a rough idea of your needs and we will send you a 
sketch. No obligation on your part, of course. .Or perhaps 
you rout just like the nicpanaueed Book “Twenty-Four Hours . 
A 


The Pale ag Co., 1439-1446. oli! or iy 
Canadian Distributors: 


The Flexhume Sign Co., Ltd” 
‘ : nets Ont, woe 
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requiring high-class printing use 
[AND] CHARLES FRANCIS 
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» Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 


Eighth Avenue, d3rd to 34th Streets 
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Telephone 
3210 Greeley 
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[*™ “The Collegiate Salesman 
No. 2,” just published, we have 
listed every college and school 
town in the country where we 
can obtain valuable selling help 
for the advertiser. Write for it. 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 
Incorporated 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1913 








A Broad Viewpoint 
and Large Capacity in 
—Advertising 


— Research 
—Promotion 


N any of these fields, I believe I have 

the training, capacity and practical 

knowledge to render an advertiser, 
medium or agency an important service 
especially at this time when a_ broad 
viewpoint and intensive knowledge of 
marketing facts and research methods, 
and the ability to combine these two in 
planning policies to meet changing con- 
ditions, are such valuable assets. 


tising, research and statistical work; 

have assisted big executives; have 
conducted investigations; have edited a 
house-organ; have contributed to ‘‘Print- 
ers’ Ink” and to the “American Statis- 
tical Association Quarterly”—in short, I 
am well able to furnish brains and ini- 
tiative in taking care of a really big job. 


“L. T.,’’ Box 180 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


I HAVE had broad experience in adver- 
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“Mr. Schoolmaster,” said the 
president of a corporation, “I have 
been reading something about ai- 
vertising that interests me. It is 
this—that a great deal of adve-- 
tising misses the mark because it 
is written to please the man who 
writes it rather than the people io 
whom the message is addressed” 

The Schoolmaster smiled and 
said it was a good point but lhe 
didn’t add that the “discovery” 
is an advertising topic that was 
discussed a great deal just after 
the Civil War. There is no ue 
of reminding a man about the 
antiquity of the truth just because 
he has recently bumped into it. 
After all, it may be a good thing 
for most of us to be reminded of 
the ancient truths occasionally. 
All of which came to the Schoo!- 
master’s mind as he read the apt 
lines that 

“The skilful Caster never singles 


out 
The fly he likes but that which 
suits the trout.” 
* *k * 


The Schoolmaster thinks that 
too little has been made of a 
certain and most important phase 
of advertising. This is, that it is 
essentially a democratic institution 
receiving its highest stimulus in an 
atmosphere of free competition. 

Nowhere has advertising devel- 
oped to the scientific degree that 
it has grown in such a land of 
free institutions and equal oppor- 
tunity as the United States of 
America. 

It is a prime encourager of in- 
dividual ideas and initiative in 
industry. The Schoolmaster has 
in mind two remarkable examples 
(there are many others) of where 
young men possessed solely of a 
knowledge of the power of ad- 
vertising, a real idea, and not very 
much capital. have built in a few 
years a splendid business for 
themselves—real, definite additions 
to the economic and _ industrial 
structure of our country. It is 
not the less significant that these 
men faced bitter discouragement 
in the early days of their enter- 
prises, and obstacles that would 
never have been overcome had not 
their advertising efforts eventually 
lifted them over the bars. 
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{ad they not had the support niche in our economic structure 
advertising, the nation’s indus- through the economical sales help 
would have been deprived of of advertising—where without it 
just so many strong and prosper- the infant concern could never 
: concerns to-day. have afforded the tremendous cost 
such instances might be cited of gaining distribution. 
lost indefinitely. It is no un- Advertising thus tends to elimi- 
~1al case for a good salesman nate the speculative and the ele- 
th sound training and real ideas ments of rudderless drift in the 
start out for himself, with per- launching of new business, by get- 
ps a few associates of initiative ting things started and on their 
and ambition, and carve out a_ feet quickly. 

















“Right Away, Sir” | 


Rapid Service means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


ENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
vou wil find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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Are YOU Getting 


Marketing 


CANADA’S 


Journal for Advertisers 


News of advertising and trade conditions, in- 
formative stories of Canadian advertising and 
selling methods, review of ads, booklets, etc., 
and reports of Canada’s advertising activities. 
A high class and highly interesting monthly 
magazine for all interested in advertising prog- 
ress—especially in the Canadian field. Send 
20c for current issue, or $2 for year’s sub- 
scription to 
W.A.LYDIATT, Publisher, 53 YongeSt., Toronto 





ESTABLISHED !88! 
eMcnifeur** Cnmrce 


MONTREAL CANADA - 


lic leading French Trade Journal 


FD. Shallow Pub-Prop 
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Any factor that helps to make 
selling and distribution, and there- 
fore production, simpler, is an 
encouragement to individual ini- 
tiative and ambition, a freer ce- 
velopment of ideas, which are tie 
greatest blessings of a free demcc- 
racy as opposed to oppressive 
and monopolistic autocracy. 

x ok Ok 

The advertising manager of a 
New York biscuit company recently 
told the Schoolmaster how he hid 
used advertising in a single news- 
paper to break down the wall of 
indifference toward one of its 
products which surrounded thie 
grocery trade. When the Goy- 
ernment arbitrarily ordered the 
company to stop thé manufacture 
of one of its wheat products last 
January it turned its attention io 
the manufacture of corn meal 
which it sold in attractive pack- 
ages. Although corn meal is one 
of the substitutes for wheat flour 
recommended by the government, 
the grocers did not take up its 
sale with any enthusiasm. In fact, 
they gave the manufacturer little 
encouragement. They had sold 
corn meal in small quantities for 
years. To them corn meal was 
corn meal—one kind was as good 
as another. Why then bother with 
a new brand? The company was 
not one of the leaders in the in- 
dustry and could not force its 
goods upon the retailer. Its sales- 
men were despondent over their 
inability to convince retailers of 
the superiority of their particular 
brand of corn meal. What could 
be done to remedy the situation? 
It was finally decided to see whit 
could be accomplished by adver- 
tising. A single New York city 
newspaper that has given consi<- 
erable attention to the subject of 
pure foods was used for getting 
its message across to the retailers. 
The space used was four or five 
inches across two and three col- 
umns, and eleven inches singe 
column. The copy showed in what 
ways the company’s brand of corn 
meal is superior to the common 
unbranded kinds. The results of 
the campaign, which has been rui- 
ning three months, are gratifyin::. 
The grocers of’ New York, :t 
least, have become convinced thet 
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. new brand of corn meal is 

e.lly better than most of those 
ie have been selling, and are 
putting it in stock. They have 
alo found that housewives are 
di covering that corn meal makes 
excellent bread in combination 
vith wheat flour and that it can 
be used to advantage in the prepa- 
ration of toothsome dishes of 
various kinds. 

\ gratifying effect of the ad- 
vertising has been that not only 
has the indifference of the grocery 
trade been overcome but the wom- 
et’ folks have been led to take 
great interest in the old-fashioned 
ioodstuff and use it in their house- 
he Ids. 


Famous Osborne Reaper Line 
Sold 


According to a newspaper dispatch 
from Chicago, dated August 11, the 
International Harvester Company has 
sold its Osborne line of harvesting 
machines to the Emerson-Brantingham 
Company of Rockford, Ill. The formal 
transfer will take place October 1. 
The transaction does not include the 
Osborne plant at Auburn, N. Y. This 
action is the first step by the Harvester 
company toward settling the Govern- 
ment’s suit against it, as per recent 
agreement. 


Buys Advertising Agency 
Interest 
Indig has resigned from 


Joseph H. 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Co., advertising 
agency, Chicago. He has bought an 
interest in the Schiele Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


“Puck” Suspends 
Puck, New York, has suspended pub- 
lication. 
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Essentials vs. 
Non- essentials 


In this new day when Thrift has 
become a national watchword, 
and the elimination of non- 
essentials a universal duty— 
the advertising GAINS being 
made by the Evening Herald, 
while other Los Angeles 
newspapers continue to record 
LOSSES, may be regarded as 
significant. 


The Los Angeles Evening 
Herald, by virtue of its mass 
circulation, has always been an 
important factor in the mer- 
chandising process of local and 
national business enterprises. 


Eastern Representatives 
E. C. TROWBRIDGE G. LoGaN PAYNE 
347 Fifth Avenue 1233 Marquette Building 
New York Chicago 


“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Paper Clip on the market 








Pat. Ors 
12, 
aucune by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 
15¢ per 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements | 





HELP WANTED 7 


Correspondent—Male or Female corre- 
spondent. One who has had collection 
experience preferred, though not essen- 
tial. Write all details as to age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. Interview will 
be arranged. Bax 626, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 


With advertising experience preferred; 
salary until established, then commis- 
sion; business medium in large Western 
Pennsylvania city. Address Box 621, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Printing and engraving sales- 
man, one who can create, get the busi- 
ness and able to give service to the 
customer; art, engraving and printing 
departments to back you up; salary 
commensurate with your ability; perma- 
nent position. Address Brigdens, Limit- 
ed, Toronto, Canada. 

ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN MAN 
Capable salesman to plan advertising cam- 
paigns for trade paper advertisers. Must 
have thorough advertising and art work 
knowledge and ability as copy writer 
and executive. Address: Trade Paper, 
Box 619, care of Printers’ Ink. 

AD. COPY MAN OR WOMAN 
for permanent position with service de- 
partment of leading trade journals. Must 
also be good letterer and artist in wash 
and line and able to make attractive lay- 
outs. Submit one original layout with 
application. Address: Box 618, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


—a job or a future? 


A GOOD ADVERTISING SERVICE 
MAN is wanted by a small, successful 
agency working along new lines. The 
man must be of good family and well 
educated; able to write convincing semi- 
technical and engineering copy and pre- 
pare lay-outs, booklets, etc. 


—a job with a future. 
Box 616, Printers’ Ink 


Publicity Man 
Wanted 


Man with vision—who thinks— 
constructively. Who § isn’t 
afraid of work and can demon- 
strate ability in preparing news- 
paper copy work for publicity 
campaigns, writing advs., who 
has had a vast experience in 





























both advertising and publicity’ 


field. Must be at rresent em- 
ployed. Reply stating experi- 
ence, salary expected etc. CC, 
Box 617, care of Printers’ Ink. 


” 








Editor Wanted who is thoroughly 


perienced in editorial work and \ 
has an intimate knowledge of ste 
engineering, with special reference 
steamships. State experience, com, 
sation expected, etc. Box 614, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

WANTED 
Advertising manager for export busin< 3s, 
proprietary medicines, toilet preparatio ss, 
chemicals and dye stuffs. Must be thor. 
oughly competent and experienced 
planning, writing and placing advertis- 
ing campaigns to produce results in for- 
eign fields. State fully experience, ref-r 
ences, salary or compensation desir d. 
Box 622, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 

is offered to a salesman big enough .o 
qualify as branch sales manager of a well- 
known grocery specialty manufacturer. 
Successful applicant must possess initia- 
tive and judgment. Experience selling 
wholesale grocery trade and acquaintance 
with Boston market would be of advan- 
tage. Salary to start about $2,000. Apply 
in strict confidence to Box 630, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING 
MANAGER. 


A big man--capable and tactful—who has 
had department store experience—to as- 
sme full charge of our store’s publicity. 
Apply, by mail only, giving full history 
of your business life, to 
A. A. One, 
Private Office, 


BLOOMINGDALES, 


59th St. and Lexington Av., New York. 





FINANCIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
WANTS SERVICES OF ADVER- 
TISING MAN OF ABILITY 


There is an excellent opportunity onen 


for a draft-exempt man of writing 
ability and executive ability to act as 
Assistant Manager of this business. Suc- 
cessful experience in advertising field 
and a knowledge of banking desirabk 
Must be able to produce good, live copy 
and know follow-up letter work thor- 
oughly. Must show a clean bill cf 
health in business and personal way and 
have speed, ability and real desire for a 
future of substantial character. Give 
details of abilities and experience in 
first letter and state where you can be 
reached for interview. Address H. BP. 
Craddick, 1004-1008 1s: Nat’]-Soo Bldg, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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f the largest and most progressive 
tising Agencies in Canada require 
ir Art Department two artists: One} 
y good designer, working after the 
f Goudy, Teague and Harvey Dunn, 
talogue and booklet work. Another 

man as an all-round assistant in 
tment to work up designs after 
ire laid out and for making work- 
rawings for reproduction. Address, 
ull particulars, to Box 632, care of 
rs’ Ink. 


“ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENT 


Young man to take full charge 
of the advertising, business-getting 
correspondence and follow-up of 
an established growing business 
which -has been built up through 
direct-by-mail advertising. 

We want intelligence, energy and 
persistence, but above all we want 
aman with an unusual command 
of English, combined with the pe- 
culiar knack of writing a graceful 
attention-attracting business letter. 

The business is in Boston. 

Box 613, care PRINTERS’ INK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ir two trade journals, or part ‘inter- 
large advertising patronage, highest 
standing, splendid future. Opportunity 
for one or more men with capital. Box 
623, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
: The Open Door to the Hardware 
of the World. Write for sample. 
‘roadway, New York City. 


[ ¢a Sheet Posts R. L. 





PANELLED A PILLARED BOARDS LISTED.GUARANTE! 
ESS UNION TRUST BLDG PROVIDENCE . 


Standish -Barnes Co. 





PAUL, THE POET 
Paul the Poet leads the race, 
1ymes say much in little space, 
s they snatch from failure’s brink; 
Paul to-day, care Printers’ Ink. 





4 to newspapers or dealers from 
st or in bulk. @ Expressage pre- 
1 bulk shipments exceeding $10.00 


N~ order too large or too small 


EN “RAL PLATE CO.™ AUR RAV 
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R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested.. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


WANTED 


AGRICULTURAL, AUTOMOBILE OR 
MACHINERY 


PUBLICATION 


If for sale, send full particulars—price, 
terms, etc., at once to Box 629, care of 
Printers’ Ink. > 


POSITIONS WANTED _ 


Advertising man of successful agency 
experience now open for connection with 
live agency, mercantile company, or 
newspaper. Address: Box 628, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Who needs an Advertising Solicitor who 
knows the trade-paper business, gained 
through years of experience on selling 
staff of largest organization in its field? 
Box 624, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


Editor of well known advertising maga- 
zine, national circulation, desires to 
make — change. Address Box 620, 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
has analyzed, planned, written a large 
number of complete campaigns, includ- 
ing house organs and dealer literature. 
for wide range of technical and general 
industries: a versatile writer of forceful 
English. Box 627, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Ts there a Wholesale Drug House or 
Manufacturer that requires a man with 
highly successful experience in merchan- 
dising and advertising proprietary prep- 
arations? Design packages and labels ac- 
cording to best merchandising standards, 
edit paying house organ, buy printing, 
etc.; 37 years of age. Reliable. Wears 
well. Will make good. Box 615, Pe i, 





Experienced Lady Advertising and Pub: 
licity Manager—for many years in charge 
of alvertising department for large auto- 
mobi'e manufacturer and at present in 
charge of advertising and publicity for 
an Eastern automobile distributor—is 
open for a good connection. Experienced 
in copy writing, a publicity-getter and 
good at selling space. Best of references. 
Address: Box 625, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising —Sales Executive 
Copy—Plan—lIdea Man 


Director of Service, New York Agency, 
seeks new connection. Versatile, orig- 
inal, ten years of broad experience in 
nearly every phase of merchandising. 
Able to handle large and intensive pro- 
duction in any capacity; a worth-while 
man for a worth-while place. Age 34, 
but will be draft exempt. Manufacturer, 
agency or other business let me hear 
from you. Box 631, care Printers’ Ink. 
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THE PROBLEM 


Herbert S. Houston, Vice-President of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., asked Otto Kahn of New York to nam 
the most essential thing for the great Banker. Mr, 
Kahn replied: 


‘“‘It is a market for securities; it is 
markets.” 


A few weeks later Mr. Houston asked Festus Wade, 
the prominent St. Louis banker, ‘‘What is the most 
essential thing for this great, rich valley ?’’ Mr. Wade 
replied : 

‘“‘Markets, markets; that is what our 
manufacturers have got to study 
and know about, markets.”’ . 


A month later he asked Stoddard Jess, a Los Angele 
bank president, ‘‘ What is the great thing before the 
Pacific Coast ?’’ Mr. Jess replied : 


‘“‘From Vancouver to San Diego there 
is only one question—markets.”’ 


THE SOLUTION 


The Chicago Tribune has realized for many years the 
_magnitude of this problem and the efforts of its busi- 
ness department have been largely directed to an anal- 
ysis and understanding of the Chicago market. Asa 
result, The Chicago Tribune today has a vast accumu- 
lation of practical experience on merchandising and 
is able to prove that The Chicago Territory (Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin) is the most 
desirable market in the world. 


If you wish to know more about the Chicago market and how 
to take advantage of its opportunities, write for the recently pub- 
lished BOOK OF FACTS. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


‘DOMINATES THE CHICAGO TERRITORY 





